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FOREWORD 



thn.tt yt(iK6 ago, the. C^an6ton School Commlttzz 
lYi^tKiictzd thz adminl^t/iation o^ the. school dzpoLKtrntnt 
to bZQln invutigating thz concQ.pt o^ yzax-Kound 6chool6. 
At that time., d commlttzz compKl6zd o^ pxo^Q.6 clonal 
6Za^^, community tzadzn.^ , cltlzzn6 , and 6tudznt6 u)a6 on.- 
ganlzzd to con^ldzK thz mathod^ and iza^lblllty o^ yzan.- 
Koand 6chooJi6. Thi6 ciiKKdntly contKo\}zn.6lat zdacatlonal 
concQ.pt u)a6 the. 6abj(Lct OjJ axtan^ivd investigation by the. 
committee. danJ^ng the. .^olZou)ing tu)o yza^u. 

The. Cfianston School Committee. , in its e.^o/it6 to constantly 
Ke.szan.ch ne.u) a,lte.n,native.6 to e.dacation, mubt be. comme.nde.d 
f^on. the. ^on.e.6ight and courage, it di6playe.d by be.ing one.^ 
0(5 the. ^e.u) communitie.6 in the. country committe.d to the. in- 
vestigation 0^ a topic u)hich i6 vastly innovative, and mo6t 
contKovzn.6ial. 

In the. Spring o^ 7 97 J, a pn.opo6dl u)a6. 6ubmitte.d to the. 
Title. Ul, E.S.E.A. O^ice. OjJ the. State. Ve.pan.tme.nt oi 
Education n.e.que.6ting landing ion. a pn.oj e.ct n.e.late.d to the. 
de.ve.lopme.nt OjJ a ye.an.-n.oand school plan. The. pn.opo6al 
n.e.qae.6te.d that the. State. Ve.pan.tme.nt o^ Edacation pn.ovide. 
iand6 ion. a thon.oagh 6tady and e.ve.ntaal imple.me.ntation OjJ 
a mandate.d ye.an.'n.oand school. Sab6zqae.ntly , the. State. 
Ve.pan.tme.nt\oi Edacation mzt u)ith the. chain.man^ OjJ the. 
planning committe.e., and, agn.e.e.ing apon ce.n.tain gaide.line.6 , 
de.cide.d to allou) the. City OjJ; Cn.an6ton to pn.oce.eA voith 
"Pn.oje.ct ?ace.6e.tte.n..'' In Octobe.n., 1971, a Pn.oje.ct Vin.e.cton. 
u)a6 appointed, and the. 6tady u)a6 began. 

Thi6 n.e.pon.t to the. commanity , school de.pan.tme.nt, and ^ 
e.le.cte.d o^icial^ ojj Cn.an6ton pn.e.6Znt6 the. pn.ogn.e.66, 
iinding6, and concla6ipn6 oi Vn.oje.ct ?ace.6e.tte.n. in.om it6 
ince.ption to the. pn.e.6e.nt 6tage. oi it6 de.ve.lopme.nt. The. 
iollou)ing majon. an.e.a6 an.e. inclade.d in the. n.e.pon.t: can.- 
n.icalam, the. pn.opo6e.d mode.1, co6t analy6i6, and the. n.e.-^ 
6alt6 oi 6an.ve.y6 ojj te.ache.n.6, 6tade.nt6, citizens, ba6i- 
ne.6 6 and n.e.cn.e.ation 6e.gme.nt6 qi the. commanity. It i6 
hoped that the inion.mdtidn uoithih thi6 n.epon.t uoitl be oi 
6igniiicant, valae to tho6e u)ho intend to plan a yean.-n.oand 
6chool, to tho6e u)ho intend to (joon.k u)ithin a yedn.-n.oand 
6chool pn.ogn.am, and to the ciiizen6 oi any commanity uoho 
ma6t con6iden. 6en.ioa6ly tjohethen. thi6 i6 an alternative 
they maid like to a6e ion. thein. 6chool 6y6tem. 
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The. P/iojtat Vacz^zttzn. ^tady should aid School Boa/id 
membe^.-^, community lzadz^6, zdacato/i6 , 6tudznt6, and 
aZZ 6zgmznt6 thz comrranity in an.)ii\)inQ at a ba6ic 
andzx6tanding o^ uohat thz continuous school yzaK is 
and in lAfhat u)ays it uoill a^^zct thz educational system 
in thziK community . Thz Kzpokt is basically a compila- 
tion Oj{ data in sivz/ial aKzas and is an attzmpt to an- 
su)(Lfi thz ntany questions uohich have, bzzn askzd by all 
conczxnzd during the. past six months. 

It is not ^noagh 'f^pJH ont mQ:n,tly to Ktad this Ktpon.t^ ^ 
(^on. tkt spici{iQ.d data dozs not spzak to all thz basic 
concQ^Knl , U^hat A:A tKuly ntctssa^y Is dzzp Kzf^lzcti'on 
on the. dn.tci cvail^blz and its irr. plications on tho. philo- 
sophy and px6g/t,am oiiK school systzm. It is impor- 
tant to noie. -that thz ^pzoplc voho u)o/ike.d on and U3zn,z 
involved in. ^hz. s.tud<j. (Lx,czzdzd thz limits thzin. 
normal uoork co.fnmi^irhe,kt c£nd gzmrously gave thziK timz 
out Oj{ do^dicii^ign. to thtiti Jobs and tho. community {^on. 
{johich thzy u)6Ji}k :4nd 4:n vohich many livz. Ml, zxczpt 
tht Vi^Q^ctoJi and/kis :6tch,ztary, stn,vQ.d on a volunta/iy 
basis, and the. i^v^rdl ptoplt (johc go^nzn^ously spznt 
many houn^s n^cso/aKchiruq and dzvzloping this submitted 
data dQ.SQ.Kvz ouA: -^incih^tst thanks\ 



We hopz that as pzop^te: Jizad this n^tpoKt, thzy u)ill vizu) 
it uoith an open mi^di -and ihi urAzn^standing: that it dozs 
not attempt to pkovide a Ktmidy: nn, be^toxhc a panacea (JoA. 
thz ills OjJ Ame/u/ccan (iducation* Instead, M)e hopz it 
voill s,tn.vQ. as a tool, to '^ht ustd in -^zxplcAing and invest- 
igating a concQ.pt (johidk Zs djiamaticoclly innovative and 
^a/ir /teaching in the imfiact it couhd have on the lives ,o.(J 
oa/L youth and, indeed, on /iko} li%t 0/ oun. total community, 
in yea/is to come. 




r 




J:QS.eph 'J\ Ticano, J/v. , Ph.D. 
SopkhiiittLndeni 0.^ Schools 



'^obQAt ki Be/ilam, V^Kecton, 
p)i.o j€t^ Paces ette/i^ 
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IN PERSPECTIVE 



During .the last two or three years, many school systems 
throughout the United States have become involved in a 
fairly new concept in education. This concept, which has 
become most controversial and widely discussed by educa- 
tors, elected officials, students, and citizens in gener- 
al' is formal education on a year-round basis. Impetus 
for undertaking such studies stems from a desire to in- 
crease the efficiency of school buildings and curriculum. 



Today, the American educational system finds its schools 
open approximately 180 days. These same schools lock thei 
doors early in June, and entire plants sit unused during 
the summer months. Facilities, equipment, supplies - all 
remain idle for extended periods. 



Many view the -inactivity of million dollar facilities as a 
most inefficient method of management. Great criticism is 
leveled upon the- leading administrators of school systems; 
for critics feel that besides the waste of dormant school 
plants and equipment, human resources in the form of pro- 
fessional expertise and student learning opportunities are 
wasted during a significant portion of the calendar year. 
Thus, many are beginning to call for a redesign of our 
school structure so .that a rapidly changing society can be 
accommodated more readily and efficiently by its school 
systems. 



An alternative which has the potential to help meet the 
concerns of a cost conscious public and to help meet the 
educational demands of a technical, complex society is 
the year-round school. 



Across our nation, we find that schools are overcrowded. 
Costs of building new schools are reaching unprecedented' 
heights. The drop-out rate is increasing alarmingly. Our 
curricula have become quite structured and are becoming 
outdated, and students have become restless at approaches 
that they cons.ider outmoded and subject content they con- 
sider insignificant. 
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Most of these problems could, of course, be solved by the 
input of substantial amounts of money. However, the economy 
of the nation, as well as of the local communities, is be- 
ginning to indicate that the rising costs of education must 
be curtailed through another method. Communities presently 
are opposing new school construction bond issues. They are 
also voting down increased school budgets and tax levies. 
It is interesting to note that prio,r toJ968, seventy per- 
cent of all school bond issues were approved by the voters; 
but since that time, the rate of approval has dropped to 
fifty percent- 



In the past, educators' alterrirci ves to a shortage of build- 
ings and space were split sessions or staggered sessions. 
We now have a. new tool with which we can begin to try to 
overcome some of the problems that have been menti^oned ear- 
lier. It is to this new alternative, that of year-round 
school, that the Cranston School Departrient turned its atten- 
tion early in the Spring of 1970. As r>tated previously, this 
report will relate to the concerns stated above and will 
attempt to show various forms of year-round school s--not only 
from the standpoint of costs, L\ut also from the standpoint of 
educational processes . 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



I ■ There are many reasons for schools in the United States 

being open nine months or approximately 180 days. It is 
not difficult to find in other countries school, systems 
; that are open for much longer periods of time. Austria, 

Czechoslovakia, and Denmark, for example, offer a school 
•p. calendar of at least 240 days. Soviet Russia has a sched- 

► ule of over 230 days as does West-Germany. Even India 

with its limited educational facilities has school calen- 
j dars approximating 200 days at the elementary qrades, and- 

\ over 205 days at the secondary level. Of all the nations 

b in Europe, the only^ne which has its students attendina 

schools less than 180 .days is Italy. In'the United States 
the 180 day or nine-month school year, has become standard 
I in most school systems. 



It has not always been this way. In the 1800's, the urban 
areas of New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit all had school years of over 240 days. The rural 
areas, however, designed school years ranging from three 
to six months. This large discrepancy between the urban 
areas and rural areas was caused basically by the differ- 
ences in the vocational life styles of the people, and 
rural problems were usually much different than urban 
problems. Harvesting, cultivating, and other farm related 
activities were given priority at two times during the 
year. School systems simply had to adapt themselves to 
the demands of rural existence. Gradually, the standardi- 
zation of the calendar of city and town schools became the 
concern of State legislators. The nine-month school year, 
as we know it today, is basically a compromise between the 
rural short school term and the urban longer school term. 



Toward the turn of the century, some school systems began, 
to investigate the possibility of using thei r ■ school s on a 
year-round :basis. Blufftori, Indiana, operated a program 
for a very short period of time during the year 1904. 
Other school districts within the next few years began to 
operate on one form or another of year-round schools. 
Those which had significant programs were: Omaha, Nebraska; 
Nashville, Tennessee; Newark, New Jersey and Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania. . ^ yy * 
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Of these, the Newark Project is probably the most note- 
worthy. =It lasted a total of twenty years from 1912 to 
1931. Here, the school calendar was organized on a 
four-quar-ter plan. All students had to attend the fall, 
winter, and spring semesters, but had" an option as to 
participating in the summer program. The primary concern 
of the administration and school committee in Newark was 
to increase the use of the English language for the high 
proportion of second generation students who were living 
in the community. Community leaders also believed that 
they could encourage early entrance into vocational areas 
and strengthen the local work force by accelerating their 
school programs. 



An evaluation of the Newark program indicated that the 
drop-out rate was significantly reduced after the year- 
round school was implemented. Perhaps the reason for 
the program being terminated in 1932 is that the school 
board found the accelerated students who graduated at 
the age of 14 lacked the maturity to enter the world of 
work. College entrance at that time was limited. One 
might also suggest that although the parents and teachers 
were not strongly opposed to the project, the economy of 
the early 1930's probably contributed to the termination 
of the program. At any rate, Newark has adhered to the. 
180 day plan for the past 40 years. 



Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, organized a program which hlTd a 
different purpose. The basic goal here was to utilize 
fully all existing buildings rather than to construct new 
school facilities. The population of that school system 
had reached such proportions that classroom space was'at 
a premium. Research indicates that the program in Aliquippa 
was terminated not because of the lack of positive educational 
advances, but because of the insignificant financial gains. 
Eventually, school building funds became available in this 
rapidly growing community. 

The aliquippa pilot program and the Newark Project are 
important because they both conducted a- calendar revision 
from traditional school year programs. Some interesting 
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comments from the Aliquippa situation come from Mr. H. 
Vandersl i ce , then Superintendent of Schools* His reasons 
for organizing a revised calendar were: 

1. A school system which rose from 2,200 
students to 6,600 students was in 
pressing need of school buildings* 

2* The school committee truly desired greater 
utilization of the present school plants . 
which had cost the community over one and 
one-half million dollars in the 1920s. 

3. There was some indication that there were 
students who should be given the opportunity 
to participate in summer programs in order 
to gain equal opportunities with peerfs. 



Overall, the Aliquippa Plan fulfilled its ob jecti ves-- that 
is, it rearranged a calendar that enabled the existing 
high school to accommodate 2,200 pupils compared to a 
previous year capacity of 1,650. Mr. Vanderslice estimated 
that Aliquippa, over a five-year period, saved approximately 
two hundred and one thousand dollars ($201,000) annually, 
a third of the savings being attributed to debt service 
and the rest to teacher sa/laries. Aliquippa, through a 
rising economy in the latter part of the depression years 
and the assistance of the Federal Government's WPA,- was 
able to abandon its abbreviated calendar program and build 
the necessary school buildings. In 1938, that city re- 
turned to a traditional school year. 



Another year-round school idea which merits son:e discussion 
is the Omaha, Nebraska, Plan. The objectives of the Omaha 
School Board were based not only on dollar savings but also 
on the improvement of the educational curriculum. Their 
theory was that many students would want to accelerate their 
program through the four years of high school by taking full 
courses in three summer quarters. This program., which func- 
tioned relatively well, terminated toward the latter part of 
the 1930s. 
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In a magazine article dated 1953, the Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Burke, explained the shortcomings of -his pro- 
gram in the following way: 



a. The school calendar seriously handicapped 
students who wished to work duris^g the 
summer months. Additionally, the" four-quarter 
plan that was in operation in that school 
system cost more money than a traditional 
school year of 180 days. 

b. Classes were extremely small and increasingly 
costly, and it was difficult to enforce a 
compulsory school law during the summer months. 

c. Reductions which were anticipated in maintenance 
and repair did not come about. 



A thorough appraisal of Dr. Burke's article indicates that 
the greatest savings came about through the efficient utili- 
zation of building space. It enabled students to complete 
high school in three years, but at that time college en- 
trance was not an important objective to most graduates. 
Savings and advantages to the community in the areas of 
salaries, maintenance, and transportation did not appear- 
to" be of any value. 



The above examples represent just some of the school systems 
which are noteworthy for their pioneering efforts to offer 
a calendar based on a year-round school pTIan. Today', there 
IS a renewal of interest in this concept. Many school systems 
are examining the' research and the history on year-round 
schools to see if some of the problems which existed in the 
early years of this century could be overcome through modern 
technology and curriculum innovation. A' problem which many 
had to face in the early 1930s was the eKtreme difficulty in 
preparing the schedule. Modern technology, especially with 
hv jh capacity computers, has all but eliminated this concern. 



Based upon the history of YRS, the modern, contemporary 
educational system should be looking for several potential 
solutions and benefits from calendar revisions. Specific 
answers are extremely difficult to reach, for at the present 
time, so few school systems arc .operati ng on a year-round 
basis that research is sketchy and inconclusive. Many 
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questions, then, are unanswered, but educators dealing 
with the problem are attempting to advise the commun- 
ities that school operations can become more efficient. 
Recent objections voiced by the public concerning 
school costs, expanding building proqrams, and the need 
for new curricula could be answered by an innovative 
and abrupt change in the educu^^lonal calendar as we 
know it today. 



Overall, we should not be discouraged by the history of 
year-round schools, for conditions of yesteryear are not 
the same as conditions of today. Instead, we should 
focus clearly on our present needs and goals and use the 
past experiences of others to establish a plan which 
could function successfully in a future which will demand 
bot'n educational change and educational accountability. 
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TYPES OF YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 



BACKGROUND 



A recent article in NEWSWEEK indicates that there are 
over 600 school districts in the United States now 
studying the concept of the year-round school. Add- 
itionally, over twelve states have school systems 
operating on some variation of the YRS, The future 
acceptance of revised school calendars can be predict- 
ed by the results of a recent survey of 330 educational 
authorities, for 84% of all those interviewed predict- 
ed that schools would be open yea.r-round within 15 years. 



Models which- can be developed or expanded upon when one 
begins to study year-round schools are as abundant as 
the people studying the concept. These various forms 
fall under the following headings: 

1. Continuous School Year 

2. Extended School Year 

3. Expanded School Year 

4. AU-Year-Round Calendar 



Lately, we have begun to hear of models such as staggered 
and rotating plans, flexible plans, modified plans, etc. 
The list seems endless and confusing, but it will be the 
purpose of this portion of the report to focus on the most 
common models and to discuss those plans which are presently 
being studied or implemented in various school systems through- 
out the country. 



THE STAGGERED QUARTER PLAN 

This plan is probably the most frequently proposed and the 
most popular of all year-round school models presently under 
study. Its popularity based on the fact that It gains 
the greatest use from investments in buildings and equipment. 
The Staggered Quarter Plan encompasses a 48-week school year 
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divided into four terms of approximately 12 weeks each, 
under this plan, students are divided into four equal 
groups, and each group attends three of the four quarters. 
Each pupil is in school for 36 weeks of theyear, but 
only three-fourths of the total student body is in school 
at any one time. Usually, this type of plan operates on 
a voluntary basis, and students are allowed to choose 
any three of the four quarters they wish to attend. The 
school, therefore, can accommodate one ouarter more stu- 
dents under this plan. In essence, the plant houses 
four separate student bodies on a staggered annual calen- 
dar. Teachers, too, may have a choice of working either 
three quarters at regular pay or four quarters with ad- 
ditional compensation. 



CHART I 



SAMPLE QUARTER PLAN CALENDAR 



>n Attnd. Gp. 


Fan 


Wi nter 


Spring 


Summer 


Group "A" 


Vacati on 


School 


School 


School 


Group "B" 


School 


Vacation 


School 


School 


Group "C" 


School 


School 


Vacation 


School 


Group "D" * 


School 


School 


— . — ^ 
School 


Vacation 



Under this plan, there would be 12 work weeks each quarter 
for a total of 48 woric* weeks and 30 days of vacation. 

A variation of this type of plan is commonly called, the 
45-15 Quarter Plan, which calls for 45 days of school 
(9 weeks) and 15 days of vacation, the balance of the 
time off iis made up of regular holidays and traditional 
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Christmas and Easter vacation periods. Since this is the 
model which Project Pacesetter has selected for its calen- 
dar, a much more detailed explanation will follow in a 
later portion of this report. 



THE CONSECUTIVE QUARTER PLAN 

Another variation of the quarter system is the Consecutive 
Quarter Plan. In this type of plan, all students attend 
school for 48 weeks--four quarters of 12. weeks each. 
Ap^proximately four weeks of vacation are built into this 
plan, and they are likely to be spread out at various times 
of the year and to include traditional holiday vacations 
for. Easter and Christmas. 



Under this plan, students have the opportunity to accelerate 
and complete four years of work in three years or to take 
additional enrichment courses. The proponent's of the stag- 
gered quarter plan favor it primarily because it drastically 
reduces the need for new buildings, and furnishings. Theore- 
tically, 25% more students are cared for by approximately 
the same s=ta-f f— w-i th the same number of classrooms, libraries, 
and other f a c i 1 i tj e s . 



There can be inherent weaknesses in this type of plan. 
Because there is, for example, no vacation schedule during 
the traditional summer maintenance period.; costs for main- 
tenance could rise. A reassessment of the period needed 
to conduct repairs and maintenance would be needed, but 
many feel that this problem would not present severe dif- 
ficulties. Continuous use of facilities could, however, 
require their replacement and repair more often than in a 
traditional school year. 



Air-conditioning in New England, becomes a. must for effective 
education. The cost of installation must be considered when 
contemplating this model. 



A problem with the voluntary staggered or consecutive quarter 
plans is. the formation of student enrollment. Usinq attendance 
tracts or other easily defined, criteria does not always prove 
satisfactory. In order to be most efficient, the student 
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enrollment should be divided evenly into four equal 
groups. Each quarter should have the same number of 
students enrolled in each grade at the elementary school 
level and in each subject of high school for the plan 
to reach optimum efficiency. So far, no school system 
with this type of plan has shown that a full fourth of 
the students attends each quarter. 



THE TRIMESTER PLAN 

A plan which is very similar to the quarter plan and 
which is used to obtain the same objectives is the Tri- 
mester Plan. Like the quarter plan, the Trimester 
system can be either staggered or continuous, but the 
primary difference between the (quarter and trimester) 
plans is the number of groups into which the student 
body is divided. In the staggered quarter plan only 
75% of the students go to school at the same time. In . 
the voluntary trimester plan students have the option 
of attending any two or all three of the terms, and, 
ideally, approximately two-thirds of the students are 
in school -at any one time. Teachers also have the same " 
options as they do under the quarter plan: they may elect 
to teach two or three quarters. 

The quarter plan and the trimester plan have similar 
advantages and disadvantages. The major economic benefit 
in both plans is reduction of the need for new school 
buildings, furnishings, equipment and staffing. 



CHART II 



SAMPLE TRIMESTER CALENDAR 



Pupil Attnd. Gp. . Sept-Dec Jan-Apr May-Auq 



Group "A' 



Vacation 



School 



School 



Group "B' 



School 



Vacation '^School 



Group "C" 



School 



School Vacation 
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A matter which must be considered prior to implementa- 
tion of a Trimester Plan is the present reauirement of 
180 days of school ing. 



THE CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR PLAN 

Another type of YRS is not related to the concept of 
staggered schedules-, but is an extension of the year 
beyond the 180 day stereotype. This arrangement could 
release students in less time than the present 12 year . 
guidelines and still allow greater flexibility with 
increased enrichment in the curriculum. The Continuous 
School Year Plan proposes a longer school year with 
pupils completing one year's work in the traditional 
180 days while spending the remaining time on the work 
of the next term. Generally, the school year is from 
204 to 225 days, and the total length of the school year 
depends on the number of grades and courses included in 
the plan. If, for example, grades 7-12 are included and 
one year in six is to be saved, the school year will 
approximate 216 days. If the grades are 6-12, a 210 day 
school year would be required to save one year in seven. 



CHART III 



ACCELERATION TO SAVE ONE YEAR IN SEVEN 
GRADES 6 THROUGH 12 210 DAY S^^HOOL YEAR 



Year Grade Days .Grade Days 



1 


6. 


. 1;80 


7 . 


30 . 


2 


7 


150.. . 


. 8 . 


60. 


3 


8 


. 120 


9 


. . S0 „ . , , 


4 


9 


90, 


10 


' 120 ,, .. 


5 


10 


60 


11 , 


. .150 . 


6 


11 


3b : 


12 


180 
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Unlike. the quarter or trimester plans, the continuous 
school year plan is based more on educational than on 
economic motives. Proponents argue that by moving 
students through school in such a way that they save a 
year, more students can be educated with the same fa- 
cilities; but these proponents are more often interested 
in abandoning the traditional grade system. Instead of 
moving from grade six to grade seven, for example, pupils 
would actually be moving from learning level or year one 
to learning level or year two. 



The most difficult problem to overcome with this type of 
plan is parental resistance. Besides wanting to know 
what grade their child is in, they have concerns related 
-to maturity and to social pressures of the society on 
students graduating at an earlier age. Major ramifications 
are that the school system must re-orient the community 
and that the school staff must be prepared for and committed 
to non-graded and individualized learning programs. 



Under this continuous school year plan, the school year is 
lengthened, but a summer vacation of six or seven weeks 
plus regular vacations for Christmas and Easter are offered. 
This feature, therefore, eliminates much of the community 
opposition that is directed toward other year-round school 
plans. 



THE MODIFIED SUMMER SCHOOL PLAN 

The Cranston School Department presently operates a Summer 
School Program. A modification' to this present program 
could be considered to arrange a year-round school program. 
Just as the name implies, this plan includes a regular 
180 day school year p.lus an expanded summer school i In 
addition to the regular 36 to 40 week program, the summer 
program is changed to provide ful4-term academic courses 
to be taken for credit instead of just remedial;, make-up 
and enrichment courses,. 



The aim of this program, like some of the others, is to 
accelerate the student so that schooling is completed in 
one less year. The cost of operating such a program tends 
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to be somewhat higher than the others, particularly if 
too few students elect to attend the summer proqram. 
The curriculum, then, must be broadly based so that 
students will be encouraged to attend and so that the 
possibility of under enrollment will be decreased. 



THE QUINMESTER PLAN 

Sinjilar to the modified summer plan is the Quinmester 
Plan. In this plan, the school year is divided into 
five 45 day units. Four of the units (180 days) com- 
prise the regular school year, and the fifth term is 
offered during the summer. The major objective of this 
program is to promote significant educational advance- 
ment. Although some economic gains are possible if 
students elect to attend all five terms, financial 
saving is not the main feature. In communities where 
the plan is operating, school officials cite three 
primary educational advantages: 



1. It opens the doors for a richer and more 
flexible curriculum. Since each term is 
nine weeks long, the curriculum can be 
thought of as a series of mini-courses. 
Thus, two or more mini-courses can be 
developed each year to suit the needs of 
virtually all students. In this way, the 
student has a choice of four offerings or 
catalogs in completing one year's work. 



2. This type of plan encourages experimentation. 
Tha student can try a ,new subject for a nine- 
week term to find out If he likes it. I'f he 
doesn't, he can drop the subject at- the end 
of the 45 day period andl try sometfiing else. 

3. The Quinmester Plan has- the potential to 
reduce failure and educational regression. 
The student is not compelled to take a full- 
year course. If he fails a nine-week course, 
he loses only 6ne-q,uarter of a year and can 
elect to repeat that segment or to take some 
different course during the summer months to 
make up that loss. 
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SUMMARY OF YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL PLANS 

As one reads of the various forms of year-round school 
plans, it becomes evident that each has some built-in 
problems which need individual appraisal by communities 
considering such a venture. A non-inclusive list can 
easily be drafted to include: 



1. Economic restraints 

2. Legl si ati ve 1 imitations 

3. Curriculum raniif ications 

4. Community concerns 



With due regard to each of the above, it might be indicated 
that all of these problems should become secondary to the 
requirement of curriculum revision and program reorganiza- 
tion. Instead of concentrating solely on the reduction of 
cost and efficiency of buildings and facilities, the tra- 
ditional concepts and organization of activities and cur- 
riculum should be thoroughly restructured^ The purpose of 
staggering groups or accelerating students should be in- 
corporated into a re-examination af the total curriculum 
and broadened educational experiences for students: The 
opportunity to create curriculum flexibility through mini- 
courses and modular schedules should be pursued and im- 
plemented. Allied to this necessary flexibility are such 
newer educational concepts as: 

1. continuous progress 

2. team teaching 

3. large-group instruction 

4. seminars 

5. individual prescription packages 



The impetus for becoming involved in YRS studies should stem 
from an awareness of the opportunities for innovative and 
experimental education afforded by the el imination of re- 
stricted calendars and courses. 
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IV 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS U.SING YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS 



As cited previously, there are over 600 school systems . 
presently studying the year-round school concept in 
some form or another. There are within the United States 
at the present time various school systems which have 
proceeded beyond studying a plan and have actually begun 
implementing some type of year-round school program. De- 
scribed below are five school systems which are presently 
operating year-round programs that appear to have reached 
levels of development from which one can extract some edu- 
cational and financial conclusions. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA: FOUR-QUARTER PLAN 

One of the most notable year-round school plans presently 
in operation is Fulton County School District in Atlanta, 
Georgia. In 1968, the school board of that county asked 
the school administrators to investigate the.ir school 
program and calendar for the purpose of improving the 
educational opportunities of children. The Atlanta School 
System was concerned with the immediate need of providing 
a curriculum suited to the mul ti -faceted needs of a diver- 
sified student body. Major problems were related to the 
areas of juvenile delinquency and drop-outs. The School 
Board did not intend the measure to save money, to save 
space, or simply to use school buildings year-round. It 
was a calculated plan to open doors to students during 
the summertime so that they might attend school for credit 
courses leading to acceleration as well as enrichment. 
Perhaps the fact that a substantial percentage of their 
high school students were previously enrolled in special 
summer projects served to expedite implementation of the 
plan. 



This summer school is truly an appendage, of approximately 
eight weeks to the regular nine-month school year. The 
plan basically works the followi:ng way: The Fulton County 
schools have a calendar with four equal quarters, three of 
which are required and the fourth optional. Attendance at 
any of the three quarters will meet the requirements of 
state law. A program entitled "The Attendance Option'* 
where students may choose any of the three quarters or all 
four quarters is now in effect. T.o graduate from high 
school, which includes grades 8 through 1 2,. and to complete 
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college entrance requirements, a student must attend 
three quarters for each of five years. If he wishas 
to go four quarters, he may graduate a year early. 
Overall, it doesn't matter which periods a student 
is in school. What is significant is the amount of 
education he gains and the opportunity he has to select 
the calendar he needs to gain that education. The design 
simply places the delivery system into a different mode 
which forces the present curriculum and any new curricula 
to be student-centered. Since this program originated 
five years ago, it has expanded rapidly and is function- 
ing at a high rate of efficiency. Briefly, the Atlanta 
Plan is designed for secondary school students and does 
not attempt to solve economic issues as much as it aims 
at curriculum innovation. Atlanta is presently function- 
ing in its third year of operation. Sentiments of those 
involved appear to- indicate: 



1. The School District is pleased with the 
progress. 

2. Students function well and enjoy the plan. 

3. The concept requires more dollar input. 

4. Deferred savings are expected. 

'5. New curriculum is more relevant than 
traditional proarams. 



ST. CHARLES,. MISSOURI, PLAN (9-3) 

A school system which adopted a year-round concept in 1969 
IS the Becky David School District located alona the Missouri 
River In St. Charles, Missouri. This bedroom community which 
IS a suburb of St. Louis and has a school population which 
has grown tremendously, has implemented a year-round school 
year to alleviate overcrowded conditions and to make more 
classroom space available. 



In 1969-70, this school district had= an enrollment of 3,400 
students in the elementary schools and 680. students at the 
secondary levels for a total enrollment of 4,100;. Approxi- 
mately 900 of these students were housed, in the Frances 
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Howell Jr. High School, and approximately 1,500 students 
were enrolled in the Becky David- Elementary School which 
served grades 1-6. The capacity of this elementary 
school was rated at 1,300 or approximately 45 students 
per room. The administration of the school district ex- 
amined various YRS plans and eventually developed what 
is known as the 9-3 Program. 



Basically, this 9-3 Program is a staqqered or cyclic 
plan of 9 weeks of school and 3 weeks of vacation on a 
continuous basis. When Dr. Henderson, Superintendent of 
the St. Charles School System, was asked recently at a 
conference in Vermont about the success of the proqram, 
he stated that the program has been in effect since July 
of 1969 and is "working beautifully." ./hen questioned 
by the Director of Project Pacesetter as to the cost and 
efficiency of the program, he went on to say: "I wouldn't 
say we are spending any more money than we would otherwise, 
but we are getting more education out of our existina 
facilities." Again, it must be noted that this proqram is 
for primary and elementary grades and that teacher sched- 
ules are locked to student school and vacation patterns. 
These two factors reduce the need for extensive curriculum 
revision. Dr. Henderson has indicated that community re- 
sponse is excellent and that "two neiqhborina communities 
are considering the move to a similar plan." 



VALLEY-VIEW (45-15 ) 

In 1953, the Valley-View Elementary School Distn'ct in 
Illinois operated five schools enrolling 89 pupils each. 
This year the enrollment of Valley-View is 7,000 pupils 
housed in seven schools. The citizens of this community 
had reached the capacity of their bonding power for new 
school construction and sought a new method of educating 
their children. The design they selected (45-15) is 
probably the most talked about YRS concept today. 



It is, in effect, a quarter system with various, modifications. 
Students are mandated to attend school in all quarters of 
the year with a corresponding vacation of 15 days between 
each quarter. The student body is divided into four qroups. 
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and only three groups are in school at .one time. This 
measure immediately increases the educational capacity 
of the district by 33 1/3%. 



Dr. James Gove, Assistant Superintendent, at a conference 
in the Fall of 1971, stated that the program is "workina 
well and IS not causing the previously expected community 
turmoil." 



Since the Cranston School Department calendar will be a 
modified (45-15) plan similar to that of Valley-View, 
further discussion of this plan will be deferred to an- 
other portion of this report. 



CHULA VISTA. CALIFORNIA, PROGRAM 

Another community which has implemented the year-round 
school- concept is Chula Vista, California. This proaram 
started in July, 1971 with over 3,600 pupils at the elemen- 
tary level. The community, at the present time. Is split 
between a year-round school proqrani and a traditional 
program. Parents in Chula Vista County were offered a 
selection of either program. Of the parents surveyed, only 
45 requested that their children attend the schools usina 
the traditional school year plan. 



HINESBURG. VERMONT (45-15 ) 

A secondary school which is much closer to Rhode Island and 
which has made extensive plans to adopt a 45-15 Proaram Is 
the Champlain Valley Union High School in Hinesburq, Vermont. 
This high school which was originally built for 7-00 pupils 
now houses over 950 students and is In dire need of class- 
room space. Local authorities completed a two year study, 
and to the Director's knowledge, Champlain Valley Union Hiah 
School is the only high school in the United States prepared 
to implement a 45-15 plan immediately. 



Presently, the School Board indicates that Champlain Valley 
Union High School will begin its 45-15 year-round school 
program during the next school year. The, princioal of the 
nigh school and Superintendent of that school district, have 
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indicated that a primary concern beyond the population 
problem is "the amount of extreme flexibility that they 
gain in scheduling their high school students," 



OTHER SYSTEMS 

A few of the other systems which, at the present time, 
are implementing some form of year-round school are: 



K San Jacinto High School, Houston, Texas 

2, Lake Oswec^o School District, Oregon 

3, Louisville School System, Kentucky 

4, Hayward School System, California 

5, Akron School District, Ohio 

6, Dade County School District, Florida 



Related to this surge toward year-round schools is the 
concern of State legislators to revise State education 
laws. Some states have passed laws that vyould enable 
schools to operate on a year-round basis. They include: 
Massachusetts, California, Texas and Illinois. Most 
noteworthy is the requirement of the Texas legislature 
that by September 1, 1973, all school systems in the 
State operate on a K-12 educational plan consisting; of 
three month blocks. However, this law does not mandate 
that schools be open more than three quarters or mne 
months; it merely allows the districts to use the summer 
quarter as an additional quarter if "any school feels 
the necessity." 



By no.meari>, should the above list of systems and dis- 
tricts be considered all inclusive. It is easy to ob- 
tain the plans for as many as 30-40 other systems using 
the YRS concept. These few have been singled out because 
they have gained the most prominent recognition by edu- 
cators and community leaders in general. The list could 
be expanded; however, the basic theory and objective 
would be repeated with only small variations. 
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V 



PROJECT PACESETTER 



OBJECTIVES 

The objective of Project Pacesetter is "to enhance the 
potential for learning and to chanqe the delivery system 
of education in the Cranston School Department." It is 
because of this major objective that the. Cranston School 
Department embarked upon the extensive study of a year- 
round school program. There are other needs and object- 
ives outlined in the Project which will be stated below, 
but It must be emphasized that this primary goal is what 
Project Pacesetter is attempting to achieve--the oppor- 
tunity to enhance the potential for learnina to all 
students and to make a chanqe in the delivery system of 
the curriculum for those students. 



OVERVIEW 

The remainder of this portion of the report will outline 
highlights of the study ^nd the directions the Project 
has taken from early October, 1971, to mid-March, 1972. 



It was the intent of all those concerned in the Project^ 
to make Project Pacesetter a community-involved Project. 
From the beginning, each step was planned with the hope 
that a major .percentage of the people involved would= =be 
from the community in general and not just members of the 
staff of the school department. Presently, a total of 
twelve committees are operating within Project Pacesetter. 
The members of these committees include elected officials, 
citizens from the Cranston community, students, personnel 
from the colleges of Rhode Island, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. In every phase of the work, it was hoped that 
the input from the various segments of the community would 
add insight and credibility to the Project and, at the 
same time, develop a total program which could accomplish 
the goals felt necessary to improve the educational process 
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ERIC 



ORGANIZATION 



The organization of Project Pacesetter developed very 
rapidly in the early stages. Basically, it was composed 
of a S-teering Commi ttee- ipade up of personnel from the 
State and local levels. The purpose of this particular 
committee was to establish the policies which Project 
Pacesetter would follow. Additionally, a team of con- 
sultants from the University of Rhode Island's Curriculum 
Development Center was employed to establish an evaluation 
pi'ocess which would monitor and assess components of the 
program and provide rapid feedback to appropriate decision 
making personnel. 



The evaluation of Project Pacesetter required interaction 
of the evaluation staff and the Project staff to develop 
and refine the Project's objectives and activity time-lines. 
The U.R.I, evaluators assumed a role somewhat similar to 
that of an auditor in that they continually monitored ac- 
tivities and determined whether or riot various phases were 
being completed as scheduled and as planned. 



A Dissemination Council, a Citizens Advisory Council , a 
Cost Effectiveness Council, and a Curriculum Advisory 
Council were established. Within each of these councils, 
sub-committees were formed to add research and special 
expertise to specific areas of the Project. 



(SEE PROJECT PACESETTER ORGANIZATIONAL CHART ON PAGE 23) 
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GENERAL NEEDS ' 

Once the organization was assembled, it became necessary 
to outline the specific educational needs that Project 
Pacesetter would attempt to answer. Primarily, these 
needs were: 



1. The need for more flexible organization 
and instructional patterns for school 
age chi 1 dren--grades K-12. 



2. The need for rapidly improving the 
quantity and quality of educational 
programs while slowing down the rate 
of capital outlay in terms of build- 
ings and school construction. 



STAGES AND TIMETABLES- 

To meet the needs, Project Pacesetter was comprised of 
three relatively discreet stages, the stages were: 



The following table illustrates the proposed schedule 
and target dates for implementation of the continuous 
school year -in the western portion of Cranston: 



planning 



implementation and development- 



eval uati on 



TARGET DATE 



SCHOOL 



May, 1972 



City-wide Referendum 
to be held 



July, 1972 



Cranston High School West 



January, 1973 



Western Hills Jr. High 

Feeder School s for 
Western Hills Jr. Hicrh 



September, 1.973 



ADJUSTED TIMETABLE 



Early in January, the Cranston School Committee investi- 
gated through the- office of the Commissioner of Education, 
the possibility of altering portions of the proposed 
target dates. The Commissioner has granted the Committee 
the opportunity to postpone the implementation liate from 
Jply. 1972 to after January, 1973. Also, he indicated 
that the decision to change from a mandatory propram to 
a voluntary program should be left to the discretion of 
the School Committee and that his office would not object 
to their decision; however, a request to move the ref- 
erendum date to November 7, 1972, was denied. 



PLANNING PHASE 

Although the implementation phase was to be started by 
July, 1972, the major emphasis of Project f-acesetter was 
the planning phase. Thus, the three major functions to 
be accomplished prior to the implementation date were: 



1) curriculum development 

2) cost analysis 

3) dissemination 



Each of these three functions is reported in other sections' 
of this report, but they were all directed at one principal 
objecti ve--"the restructuring of the traditional summer va- 
cation into a continuous school y.aar comprised of nine-week 
modules followed by three-week vacation periods," 



CURRICULUM PHASE 

It became evident that to realize the principal objective of 
the Project, the entire secondary school curri cul um< had to 
be revamped in order to fit the organizational pattern. In 
order to be consistent with our educational philosophies. 



the curriculum had to be related to the continuous progress 
method of learning. . 



COST PHASE 



The second phase which required careful consideration was 
cost analysis. It was felt that a detailed outline of 
costs would help enable the community to make better edu- 
cationa-^i decisions related to Project Pacesetter 



DISSEMINATION PHASE 

The last phase requiring special consideration was dissem- 
ination. It was decided that since this is a community-or- 
iented project, numerous speaking engagements would be con- 
ducted throughout the year as more data became available. 
This public relations effort was an attempt to inform the 
community. of Project Pacesetter and its related stages of 
development. ^ 



SPECIFIC NEEDS 

As the planning for Project Pacesetter continued, certain 
needs became evident as they related to the educational 
system. A brief overview of these needs is: 

1) the need for increasing the learning potential 
of students 

2) the need for individualizing the instruction 
for each student 

3) the need for providing a longer and more 
varied school year in-order to implement 
plans of continuous progress 

4) the need for more effective utilization of 
pupi 1 -personnel services 
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5) the need for developing a new system for 
delivering educational services 

6) the need to experiment with class sizes 

7) the need for more effective utilization 
of human and physical education resources 
on a year-round ba$is 

8) the need for student-parent involvement 
in the learning process 

9) the need for professionalizing the 
educational process by enabling teachers 
and administrators to develop curriculum 



DEVELOPMENTS 

As one considers each of the major areas of Project 
Pacesetter, he can determine that specific organizational 
patterns have developed. In the area of curriculum de- 
velopment, for example. Project Pacesetter has brought 
together over fifty curriculum writing specialists and 
selected instructional personnel to plan a continuous 
progress, year-round instructional program in nine academ- 
ic areas. These writers are presently planning a cur- 
riculum which will be divided into logical, sequential 
'segments or modules that can be taught in nine-week periods 
of time in a continuous school year project. 



The curriculum of the Project will attempt to place all 
students enrolled in the continuous school year program 
into individually tailored instructional programs which 
will allow choices from a greater range of courses at the 
secondary level. It is hoped that these "mi ni -courses 
or smaller modules will offer students greater opportunity 
to increase their retention of learning and will provide 
greater opportunities to apply the newly acquired know. edge 
to practical life experiences. 



With the guidance of consultants from Rhode Island College, 
the Curriculum Advisory Council established that the 
personnel writing curriculum would outline the behavioral 
objectives and the material which must be covered in each 
subject area. At the present time, courses for nine, areas 
are being written by teams ranging from two to ten members. 
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With the assistance of the newly appointed Curriculum 
Director, consultants from Rhode Island College, and 
the Director of Project Pacesetter, these writers are 
organizing a curriculum which will drastically alter 
the delivery system as we know it in the city today. 



Allied with the planning and curriculum phases is a 
portion of Project Pacesetter which is being assisted by 
Rhode Island Junior College. Staff from R.I.J.C. worked 
with staff from Project Pacesetter in establishing a 
philosophy for individualized learning utilizing the com- 
puter as an educational tool-. Also, it trained the staff 
and administration from Cranston with the goal of estab- 
lishing an area of disciplines from grade levels 7-12. 
These disciplines are equivalent to mini-blocks and will 
become a vehicle in the future for other faculty members 
of the Cranston School System to use in constructing 
future disciplines supported by Computer-Assisted In- 
struction . 



To accomplish the above, Rhode Island Junior College 
utilized a systems approach in that members of the staff 
range from people who had expertise in task analysis, 
behavioral objective oriented curriculum, psychological 
testing, computer hardware and software, and the total 
interaction of multi-media. The staff met with a selec- 
ted group from the Cranston School System and proceeded 
to establish direction using the systems approach, i.e.. 
to place the selected curriculum into the computer and 
develop evaluation schemes to evaluate these blocks of 
learning. They also developed pre tests and post tests 
so that students who will interact with the mini-blocks 
could also be assessed. 



Another stage of Project Pacesetter is Cost feasibility,. 
A Cost Analysis Committee comprised of specialized school 
personnel, city officials, and. community leaders was formed 
to consider the cost factors for the several major compon- 
ents of the Project. Such data as per pupil expenditures, 
teacher and custodial salaries, materi-als and supplies, and 
population trends have been compiled and analyzed. This 
detailed study is explained in another portion of this 
report. 
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The Cost Analysis Team has projected costs for the edu- 
cational needs at Cranston West and Western Hills for the 
school year 1972-1973 by comparing what it would cost to 
run those schools on a traditional basis and a year-round 
basis. Also included in the study are factors such as 
curriculum development, administrative salaries, extra- 
curricular activities, and air-conditioning. 

A portion of the cost analysis is devoted to the future 
of the elementary and secondary educational needs of 
western Cranston as listed in the capital outlay proposal 
of the City's Planning Office for 1972. An attempt has 
been made to show what would occur if the building program 
is deferred because of the implementation of a year-round 
school program. 

A most important stage of Project Pacesetter is the dis- 
semination program. As stated previously, it Was the in- 
tent of this committee to disseminate continually the 
progress of Project Pacesetter. In the initial stages, it 
became evident that there were many questions which could 
be answered only by an accurate assessment of our own com- 
munity and not by the research of othdr communities. The 
Dissemination, Committee at that point decided to survey as 
many segments of the community as possible; to try to find 
the answers to some of these questicns; Five basic com- 
munity surveys were conducted. They were: 



1-. A Teachers' Survey of more than 
700 staff members 

2. A Community Survey of more than 
. . 2,400 households in the City 

of Cranston (This represented 
10% of all the people residing 
in the City of Cranston as of 
that date) ■ 

3. A survey of the 6,000 sec- 
ondary students who would be 
affected by this program 

4. A Survey of Business and in- 
dustry in the community 

5. A survey of the Recreational 
Officials in Cranston and the 
surrounding communities 
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The Dissemination ComniUtee hoped that with thorough 
examination of the data collected, they would be able 
to define accurately in this report those areas which 
are of major concern to the population of Cranston. 
The result of all these surveys can be found in another 
portion of this report. 



In order to add accuracy to the surveys, the University 
of Rhode Island Curriculum Research and Development 
Center analyzed the various data and collated the re- 
sults in a scientific manner. 



HIGHLIGHTS — PROJECT PACESETT E R 



The details of studying and implementing a YRS Program 
are as unique and complex as operating a'miniature 
school system. The program^ as outlined by Project 
Pacesetter, would involve more schools, teachers, and 
students than 60% of the school systems in the State 
ot Rhode Island. Project Pacesetter really attempts 
to plan a program for a school* system within a school 
system. The details became more complex and unique as 
more teachers, citizens., legislators and students be- 
came aware of the program. Questions pertaining to re- 
scheduling approaches, capital outlay, vacation problems 
teacher salaries and length of work year, school plant 
variations and transportation became, more frequent. 

The list of concerns from all areas\ of the school com- 
munity continues to grow each day. Because of these 
sincere concerns. Project Pacesetter officials became 
deeply involved in researching specific questions and 
then in meeting with the parties involved to report 
the results of these special ■ investigations. 
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The following is a list of the most important events which 
have occurred in the last five to six months: 



• Dr, George Thomas, referred to as the "Apostle 
of YRS," was brought to Cranston as a consultant 
and resource person. In a two-day period, he 
addressed over 800 staff members and met with 
each committee or Advisory Council of Project 
Pacesetter. 



Mr. Eugene Hayes of "the Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation met with the Project Pacesetter 
Steering Committee to study the feasibility 
of scheduling a complex and intricate program 
by computer. 



Curriculum writing was begun by over 50 writers 
in nine cognitive areas under the direction of 
Dr. John Tibbett, Consultant from Rhode Island 
College. 



• At a meeting with Dr. Fred G. Burke, Commissioner 
of Education, his staff, and Cranston School De- 
partment personnel, a joint press release was 
made endorsing Project Pacesetter and the YRS 
Concept. 



The Cost Advisory Council was established to 
compare costs of a YRS and a traditional school 
year. Dr. Spencer Martin, Consultant from the 
University of Rhode Island, was retained to assist 
in the tabulations of this portion of the study. 



A Grading Review Committee was organized and is 
presently reviewing methods of reporting achieve- 
ment in mini-courses as well as traditional courses. 



Two workshops related to writing behavioral objec- 
tives and the format for writing curriculum based 
on nine-week mo^ljles was held for all the fifty 
curriculum writers and other interested staff mem- 
bers. 
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• Dr. William Lawton, Director of Laboratory 
Experiences at Rhode Island College, met 
with the Project Pacesetter staff to dis- 
cuss the use of Cranston's YRS Project with 
the Rhode Island College Faculty in the 
practicum and student-teacher programs. 



• The University of Rhode Island funded a 
visit for representatives of the Project 
Pacesetter staff and Cranston community to 
visit the Valley-View, Illinois, Year-Round 
School Project. The ten representatfves 
made an on-site evaluation of the projsct 
and reported to the Cranston School Committee 
and the Cranston community. 



• The Director attended three workshops pertinent 
to YRS operation. Information gathered at each 
meeting has been disseminated. 



An extensive YRS Loaning Library has been 
established at the Administration Building. 
Over 50 YRS studies, periodicals, press 
articles, bibliographies, and texts have been' 
collected for use by the public. 



• Mr. Charles D'Arezzo, Director of the Computer 
Center, Rhode Island Jr. College, is conducting 
a weekly workshop for Cranston professional 
staff to instruct them in the methods of Com- 
puter Assisted Instruction. 



• The Director of Project Pacesetter participated 
in a one hour "Talk-Back Show" on radio. The 
purpose was to establish more dialogue through 
this form of media. 



• A Dissemination Committee, formed in early 
October, conducted surveys to 6,000 secondary 
students, 700 staff members, 10% of all the 
households in the City of Cranston, 63 Busi- 
nesses and 26 recreational facilities'. 
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• The State Department of Education, Title III, 
E.S.E.A. Office, held an On-Site Evaluation 
of Project Pacesetter late in January, 1972. 
Correspondence on the visit indicated a posi- 
tive eval uation. 



The University of Rhode Island Curriculum 
Research and Development Center was retained 
to evaluate all components of Project Pace^ 
setter in an on-going monitoring program. 
Members of the CRDC have attended most com- 
mittee and public meetings. A positive in- 
terim evaluation was receiv3d during January, 1972. 



• Dr. Sydney Rollins, Dean, Rhode Island College, 
met with Project Pacesetter staff to discuss 
teacher concerns over their summer educational 
plans and residency requirements. Dr. Rollins 
indicated, through written correspondence, that 
3-4 alternatives would be available for teachers 
employed year-round. 



• Representatives of the Cranston Teachers' Asso- 
ciation and the Rhode Island Education Associa- 
tion met to investigate the- involvement of the 
associations and th^ir members in the planning 
activities of Project Pacesetter, 

• The Cranston Council of PTA's sponsored a meeting 
for Cranston citizens and school personnel in- 
volved in Project Pacesetter. Members, of the 
School Department, School Committee, and State 
Department of Education, attempted to answer 
questions raised by an audience of over 800 
citizens. 



• During a five-month periods the Project Pacesetter 
Speakers Bureau met with over 40 groups of people 
representing PTAs, Civic Organizations, Student 
Organizations, Professional Organisations, Political 
Organizations, etc. In all, ovir 4-300 people 
heard directly the objectives and concepts outlined 
in Project. Pacesetter. 



• The Director and members of the Project Pacesetter 
staff have held in excess of 100 meetings related 
to the many aspects of the Project. 
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VI 



THE CRANSTON CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR QUADRICYCLE 



THE CRANSTON QUADRICYCLE 

Early in October, 1971, the staff of Project Pacesetter 
began to investigate the many types of year-round school 
schedules. As each type ot" program was eyaluated to see 
if the scheduling system was financially r-e'asonabl e , edu- 
cationally sound, and legally acceptable in terms of 
state laws, an evaluation instrument was designed to 
incorporate a rating scale applicable to each type of 
plan. Through this process, various types of schedules 
were eliminated until there remained one which appeared 
to meet the needs of Cranston. 



The Cranston Continuous School Year Quadricycle is a 
modification of the Valley-View 45-15 or St. Charles, 
Missouri, 9-3 Plans. It provides for all stuOents a 
continuous cycling of education: spread over a 12 month 
period. It also provides a calendar which assigns 
students to a schedule which al"i\nws greater use of build- 
.ings and equipment. Finally, it-offers the student the 
opportunity to select from an expandeo list of curriculum 
offerings which are available because of the greater 
flex'ibility inherent in a continuous instructional cycle. 



S P E CIA L CHARACTER ]. STIC S 

The schedule has several specific characteristics which 
are list.od below: 

• The student bodies of the schools within the 
prograiJi are divided into four distinct groups 
based on geographical location. 



• Each group is staggered into schedules of 
45 class days and 15 vacation days on over- 
lapping continuous cycles. This overlapping 
places 75% of the total school'' population 
In s\chool at one time. 
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School is open 240 days in one calendar year; 
however, students need to attend school for 
only 180 of those days--our present number of 
class days. 



All legal holidays are recognized, and schools 
are closed. All schools will be closed com- 
pletely during four specific times of the year, 
All groups have in addition to their normal 
15 day vacation cycle, four weeks of common 
vacations-- Christmas week, Easter week, and 
the first two weeks of July. 



(SEE DIAGRAM 45-1-5 ON PAGE 36) 
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SIMPLIFIED MODEL OF A QUADRICYCLE 



GROUP 





3 WEEKS 



ONE YFAR 



1 




i 



JULY 



SCHOOL YEAR = 180 DAYS IN 9 WEEK CYCLE 
VACATIONS = 12 WEEKS IN 3 WEEK SEGMENTS 
ALL GROUPS ON VACATION 1 WEEK CHRISTMAS & 
EASTER - 2 WEEKS JULY 
SCHOOLS ARE CLOSED ON LEGAL HOLIDAYS 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 



To be found in the study of any year-round school program 
are both positive and negative features. The suggested 
Cranston Quadricycle also has advantages and disadvantages 
which must be weighed prior to implementation. In order 
for the program to be considered fairly and to be given 
the chance to succeed, it needs community support and com- 
munity willingness to break away from traditional molds 
and patterns so that the changes which any innovative plan 
might bring can be viewed objectively. 



This section of the report is an attempt to highlight 
those questions which were asked frequently by concerned 
citizens. The varied pros and cons which have created 
the most concern are listed below: 



ADVANTAGES OF CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR 



• Greater flexibility and articulation in 
curriculum development and choice. 



• The elimination of long "tooling down" 
and "tooling up" processes after long 
vacation periods. 



• Enhancing of the continuous progress philo- 
sophy ado.pted by the City of Cranston School 
Department. — < i 



• Lower student regression rates through 
shorter recess periods. 



• Increase the number of students that any 
given building can accommodate in a cal- 
endar year. ' 



• Postponement of capital outlay for the 
construction of new schobTs_. 
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♦ Postponement of the costs of staffing and 
maintaining new schools 



• Expansion of continuous, uninterrupted 
school department services in such areas 
as guidance, reading, health, etc. 



•Possible reduction of salaries in the 
prof es si onal personnel account 

• Utilization of more "good weather" 
months to broaden the whole educational 
experience through field trips and outdoor 
1 earni ng experi ences 

• Utilization of our natural facilities for 
waterfront programs 

• Widening of possibilities for full year 
job training programs for many students 



• Expansion of summer athletics-->basebal 1 , 
track, tennis, and other important "carry- 
over'* sports 



♦ Increasing the poss i bi Ti ty oT^usi ng para- 
professional and special teams of ^experts 
i n the curri cul um 



• Increasing the flexibility necessary for 
adding additional days to the present 
school calendar if this step is required 
because of unusual circumstances 
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DISADVANT AGES OF CONTI'nUOUS SCHOOL YEAR 

• Complexity in the scheduling of students 

• Creation of calendar problems such as start- 
ing dates and vacation periods 

• Requirement of a new philosophy in grading, 
graduation standards and college entrance 
criteria 

• Balancing enrollments by using geographical 
busing, alphabetical selection, or some other 
system 

• Requirement of air-conditioning so that 
learning will not be affected during the hot 
days of summer 

• Possible increases in future school budgets 

• Hardships to some students, parents, and 
teachers due to employment and vacation patterns 

• A temporary misalignment of the vacations of 
western Cranston students with the traditional 
vacation patterns of other students 

• Creation of the need to organize community 
recreational activities on. a year-round basis 

• Changing of patterns of family life styles 

• Reduction of the opportunity for summer study 
outside the Cranston community 

If a potentially effective plan is to win community sap- 
port. It must objectively state all the data and involve 
both citizens and the professional staff -in developing 
a calendar or schedule that is acceptable to everyone 
concerned. 
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VII 



CURRICULUM 

! 



GOALS AND RATIONALE 

The rationale for revising curriculum under Project Pace- 
setter IS based on the needs of the system as they are de- 
tailed in the ESEA Title III proposal. In order to pro- 
vide an adequate overview of the curriculum segment of the ■ 
Project, It IS important that these needs be listed and 
reviewed. io».-vi aim 

IHE NEED FOR INCREAS ING THE LEARNING POTENTIAL OF STUDENTS 

System-wide curriculum development designed to increase 
student opportunities to create and to develop learning po- 
^l.l o considered vital to the development of the Pro- 
^^nnJfn^^^^i'" curriculum. The overall aim is to develop' 
a continuum of objectives that will cover all subject mat- 

seu'oa^^nr fn^H-'^^"]? ^^^^-^^^ such progressive'means as 
self-pacing, individualized instruction, and continuous 

THE NEED FOR INDIVID UALIZING INSTRUCTION FOR EVERY STUDENT 

I5?i«"r^'^!i^"''J*^^f recognized a need for more ^•ndivi dually 
tailored educational efforts to mee^ the differentiated 
needs of a suburban student population. Each student's in- 
struction IS considered a vital part of the curriculum de- 
velopment project for Pacesetter. Students will be able to 
li^Sp^Jhrni^^ l^'^^-l ^"'^ sequence of each objective and will 
?McLi ! opportunity to engage in individualized work ad- 
dilWUo of the subject area. Students 

will also be familiar with criteria for success before they 

Jn3''?nc/'*^•*^^''?'"'' ?^ ^"^ particular course. Mini-courses 
and instructional levels are herein considered as synonymous 

as.^.Jp'h?'"^'"'-^^.^''^ ^''l^' ^i*^^^" reasonable limit? ^^Jo ' 
assure his own i.ndividual success. 

Ilj^.LUKLl? ^.^.^ PROVIDIN G A LONGER AND MORE VARI ED SCHOOL YEAR 
iiM UKUhK TO I MPLEMENT PI ANS FOR CONTLNUUUS PROGR ESS ^^^^^^ 

IIl^n^°"?l""i!'"JPP'"°^^^ *o instruction, with articulation 
among al staff members and among all schools, will enable 



nJfJ^^- Cranston, school system to instiH a sense -of com- 
prehensive learning and to provide for each individual stu- 
dent proceeding at his own rate through a prescribed set of 



ocJfhT^^-; J^^^* ^'^ important that a set of levels be 
established for each subject matter area; A level is the 
amount of work a given student can do in a mini-course or 
in a period of time described as 7 to 9 weeks. 
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THE NEED FOR DEVELOPING A NEW SYSTEM FOR DELIVE RY OF EDU- 

CA TIONAL SERVICES — 

The continuous school year depends on a segmenting of the 
existing curriculum into modules, levels, mi ni -courses , and 
individual objectives. The new curriculum system is really 
an evolution of the curriculum guide idea, and new courses 
and revised learning programs can easily be added in the fu 
ture. The basic course outline, changed to reflect indivi- 
dual pupil's objectives, establishes a specific way for any 
student in grade 7 through 12 to know exactly what he is 
to do. The result of satisfying this need for a new system 
provides a creative alternative for student success at any 
learning level "and .in any subject matter area studied in- 
tensely by the student. 

THE NEED FOR STUDENT, PARENT. AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEME NT IN 

THE LEARNING PROCESS 

The curriculum project for Pacesetter strongly encourages 
the involvement of parents, citizens, and students to pro- 
vide input to curriculum writers. This varied input from 
students already in the learning process and from citizens 
viewing the learning process has potential for developing 
a curriculum plan which is more important to the community 
and to specific students involved. 

THE NEED FOR PROFESSIONALIZING THE EDUCATIONAL E NTERPRISE 
BY ENABLING TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS TO DEVELO P TUR^ — 
RICULUM AND TO DEVISE METHODS OF IMPROVING LEARNING 1 ^ AN 
INTEGRATED PART OF THE SCHQ0L~YEAR 

The Project Pacesetter curriculum satisfies this need 
through employment of the team planning, writing, and 
evaluation processes. The involvement of professional 
staff and administrators within the school district en- 
courages a systems approach characterized by a high degree 
of cooperative planning designed to satisfy the need for 
cooperative improvement of instruction. 



£il PROCEDURES 
INITIAL CURRICULUM PLANNING 

The curriculum portion of Project Pacesetter must be based 
on planning and procedures which \>oth satisfy the require- 
ments of the Project and provide the flexibilTty for on- 
going curriculum development. The general pi anning included 
the identification of a group of functional 'leaders from 
within the instructional staff. These functional leaders 
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were identified as curriculum writers, as were those who 
participated with the writers on the team development of 
each subject matter area. The staff input of these func- 
tional leaders within the Pacesetter curriculum design 
makes the new and revilsed curriculum a viable instrument 
to be used throughout the total school district. Import- 
ant gains of the Pacesetter curriculum plan are: 

K articulation of curriculum within the total 
di strict 

2. individual teacher support of curriculum ob- 
jectives 

3. department articulation of objectives for the 
purpose of environment and continuing reviews 
of objectives 

4. a continuun, grades 7 through 12, of learning 
objectives and activities which are pertinent 
to the total growth of each student in the 
Cranston school district 

5. staff dpvrlopment opportunities as objectives 
writte. evised, and refined to meet individual 
student-pupi 1 learning situation needs 

6. individualized instruction based upon learning 
modules, mini-courses, and specific objectives 

7. the use of learning resources and media found 
in libraries and multi-media centers throughout 
the system which are mobile and which provide 
for increased school-to-school articulation 

8. articulation with a common professional purpose 
of improving achievement of each student ,within 
the system 

9. self-paced instruction based upon objectives 
which are specific, meaningful, and related di- 
rectly to the student's day-to-day learning 

The selected curriculum writers were charged with the re- 
sponsibility for gathering the data necessary for writing 
objectives^ that woul d serve: as basic components of the 
plan. The continuum of objectives as established and vyrit 
ten by the writers from within the school district itself 
is one step forward in the development of a new curriculum 
system. This new curriculum system, based upon objectives 
provides a way for each student to proceed through modules 
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mini-courses, and levels of every subject matter area to 
the achievement of high performance goals and the comple- 
tion of creative activities. 

THE WRITING TASK FORCE 

The overall objectives of the writing task force established 
the specific tasks for the central curriculum team. The 
total team of writers was divided into a set of sub-groups 
for each subject. The sub-groups devised their own systems 
for writing objectives, and each team was able to devise 
its own planning and decision-making process. Each team 
after reviewing the suggested plan for organization and 
structure was able to modify its writing system to meet the 
specific need of that particular subject. Each team was 
then accountable for its own productive effort and was able 
to interact with its own members to provide internal leader- 
ship as well as responsible production. Teams of represen- 
tatives from different city schools had the quality of total 
system and Project Pacesetter in view. 

The coordination of the curriculum project began initially 
through the curriculum leaders' teams. Also, the Curricu- 
lum Director and his resources for curriculum improvement 
were an integral part of the process. 

RESPONSIRTI TJJI^.^ 

Each task force is working oh specific curriculum objectives 
which were selected by the task force and which were con- 
sidered to be pertinent to individual students. Their re- 
sponsibility is to build a continuum of objectives, modules, 
and mini-courses formed around the basic learning needs of 
students. 

In order to maintain the .necessary perspective, each- writ- 
ing task force had these responsibilities continuously in 
mind: ' . ^ 

1. to write individual performance objectives 
for students 

2. to write the objectives in levels, of work to 
be accomplished by a student in the period of 
time described as\7 to 9 weeks; 

3. to ad^just the objectives speciXficaVly to ac- 
tivities to be accomplished by e^ch student 
working within the continuum leveT 

4t to make i.t possible for the teacher to have the- 
objectives pertinent to text and other instruc- 
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tional media already available within the 
Cranston publ ic schools 

5. to use reference media in the writing of the 
objectives so that students will be able to 
achieve success in the objectives through the 
use of mul ti-medi a 

6. to relate the curriculum writing to the criti- 
cal needs of the state, the school district, 
and the particular students involved 

TEAM QRGANT7ATTQfJ 

1. each team had its own systems design for pro- 
duction 

2. each team had its own planning and decision- 
me.ki ng power 

3. each, team had a planned organizational struc- 
ture which it could modify to meet its own 
specific needs 

4. each team was accountable for its own produc- 
tive efforts 

5. each team was part of the total curriculum de- 
velopment task force of the Project 

6. the coordination of the teams wi^th the Cur- 
riculum Director, Project Director, Curriculum 
Consultant, and the policies of the district i 
were in keeping with innovative and exemplary 
education 

PROCEDURES 

The curricul urn organization provided for Advisory Council 
memberchip to assist the writing team and to field test 
individual objectives to assure that each objective is 
clear and meaningful to the students ; invol ved . The organi- 
jzation also provided for i,riput from students, faculty, citi 
[zens, and colleagues within the professional staff of the 
jtotal school district. Resources used f or curri cul um writ- 
ing were: 



1 . Students 6 . 

2. Staff 7. 

3 . Communi ty 8 . 
4.. Teachers' Association 9. 
5. Curriculum Materials 

Previously Pre.pared . 
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Admi ni s trati on 
Consultants 

texts and Resource Material 
Commercially Prepared Cur- 
riculum Material and Media 



The orgamzation for writing also emphasized the importance 
ot editing each objective to be sure that the specific writ- 
ing input IS of sufficiently high quality. The sequence 
outlined below indicates the care and deliberation given to 
the curriculum writing project: 

1. writers developed objectives 

2. team captains collected and reviewed objectives 

3. team captains forwarded objectives to Chief Edi- 
tor who proofread and reviewed all work 

4. objectives were typed 

5. consultants proofread 

6. objectives were submitted to Director of Cur- 
riculum for final review 

7. objectives were presented to Curriculum Review 
Board 

8. objectives were collated and organized into 
booklets for each subject area 



INSTRUCTION STRATEGY 

The development of the Project Pacesetter curriculum sequence 
emphasized the importance of a variety of instructional strate- 
gies which would be identified by the individual teacher using 
the continuum. It was the goal of the curriculum writing 
team to provide teachers with mul'ti>le options as they worked 
with the various objectives. Each teacher in the curriculum 
project will be able to use the minimum performance objectives 
which are identified by the Curriculum Director of the Cranston 
public schools. Each teacher within the limits of the minimum 
performance objectives will have a variety of options useful 
in establishing instructional strategies which best must suit 
his class and his students' individual learning styles. Some 
specific instructional strategies which teachers- wi VI want to 
differentiate and refine within their particular classroom en- 
vironment are identified here: 

1. individualized instruction 

2. self-pacing 

3. continuous progress 

4. large group instruction 

5. small group instruction 

6. diagnostic and prescriptive learning 

7. team teaching 

8-. departmentalized team planning for instruction 
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9* inquiry learning 
10* performance-based learning by individual students 
11 . mini-course learning plans 
12* module learning systems approach 
13* computerized instruction of procedures 
14* inter-age instruction 
15. inter- level instruction 
16* disciplinary learning ^ 

17. discovery learning 

18. creative performance and fabrication of new ob- 
jectives developed by students working in any learn- 
ing level purposes to each individual student 



SUMMARY 

The curriculum writing team of Project Pacesetter directed 
its energy toward building a viable set of instructional 
objectives based on performance criteria designed to assist 
each student in the Cranston public schools in achieving 
success • 

The success, of the curriculum team was based on team plan- 
ning and a high degree of cooperation in searching for al- 
ternative solutions to meet the requirements of the Project. 

The cooperative efforts of each team and each writer were 
devoted to continuous organization and reorganization of 
the curriculum so that a higher quality of productive per- 
formance might be reached. 

Emp^hasis was focused on quality performance which will in 
the future sustain the continuing efforts of the Cranston 
public schools to become innovative and to provide exem- 
plary education in the State of Rhode Island. 
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SURVEYS AND DISSEMINATION 



It became apparent at the very onset of Project Pace- 
setter that representative opinions of several groups 
within the Cranston community would be needed in order to 
plan a workable and relevant' YRS Program. The staff 
of Project Pacesetter decided that to become aware of ' 
these opinions, they needed to conduct several surveys 
aimed at different segments of the community. During 
the months of December, January and February, 1971-1972, 
five separate surveys were conducted; and the subjects 
of these polls were: students, staff, citizens, busi- 
ness and industry, and recreational -off icials . 



All of these surveys and the data collected are included 
in the following pages. The results are reported com- 
pletely and exactly as received. No in-depth interpre- 
tation of any of the surveys has been attempted, but 
specific highlights are noted. The chairmen of the 
various polls have, however, been invited to submit for 
this report any remarks which they feel are appropriate. 
It is intended that the individual reader examine each 
of the surveys and fortn his own interpretations .and 
generalizations pertaining to the desirability of year- 
round schools in Cranston. 



It might be well at this time to include some prelimi- 
nary assumptions about the polling techniques and the 
caution one should exercise in generalizing on the basis 
of data reached through the process of sampling. The 
Pacesetter Dissemination staff realizes, for example, that 
people may alter their opinions and that even the same 
individual will reveal different and possibly contra- 
dictory ideas depending on how and when he is questioned. 
Also, the sampling techniques used fcr this study were 
designed to be as representative as possible of the en- 
tire population. Hopefully, then, our polls accurately 
reflect the feelings of the entire population in general. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY SURVEY 



In an attempt to determine employment and work vacation 
patterns of Cranston residents and to analyze the po- 
tential for more student jobs on a "continuous year" 
basis, the Dissemination Committee of Project Pacesetter 
conducted a Business and Industry Survey. 



The surveyors approached sixty-three (63) major businesse 
and industries included in the greater Cranston area and 
two shopping malls. This survey was conducted during 
December, 1971 - January, 1972 and was designed to seek 
data unique to as many Cranstonjans as posisible. 



Of the business and industries contacted, eighty percent 
(80%) do employ studen-ts at some time of the year. Half 
of these employers indicated that if business warranted 
it, they could and would be willing to hire students for 
permanent, full-time jobs on a rotating basis. This would 
mean that four students could share the same job when they 
were not attending school. 



Fifty-nine percent (59%) of those who employ 
students indicated, that they ,do have students 
working part-time on a/year-rpund basis. 



Sixty-six percent (66%) stated that they employ 
both full-time and part-time students during the 
summer months . 



Forty-two percent (42%) of those employers inter- 
viewed responded that they employ mothers bnly 
during school hours. Fifty percent (50%) of thVs 
group do allow these employees some latitude in 
selecting vacation days. 
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• Fifty-nine percent (59%) of the employers contacted 
close down for a specific time each year. Fifty- 
one percent (51%) of these shutdowns take place dur- 
ing the first two weeks of July. This would indicate 
those two weeks as being the most appropriate for a 
school system shutdown under a CSY. 



• Fifty percent (50%) of the retail stores contacted 
indicated that employees have considerable freedom as 
to when they take their vacation. 



• Sixty-seven percent (67%) of the industries contacted 
indicated that employees must take their vacation when 
the plant closes down; but beyond this two-week period, 
additional vacation time could be taken at any time in 
eighty-four percent (84%) of the plants. 



There appear to be very definite practices which have become 
traditional in regard to employment and vacation patterns; but 
the businesses contacted expressed, in many instances, a will- 
ingness to modify their patterns if doing so might be to their 
advantage. Thus, the idea of one job being held by four high 
school students on a rotating basis appealed to the employer 
who has need of a steady rather than seasonal student labor 
supply. 
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RESULTS OF BUSINESS AMD INDUSTRY SURVEY 



Businesses Surveyed 

Number 
3 
7 
1 
8 

: 1 

Total 20 Businesses Surveyed 

Industry Surveyed 

Number 
9 
9 
5 
5 
3 
3 

4 / 

5 / 
Total 43 Industries Surveyed 



Types 
Restaurants 
Large Retail Stores 
Medium Retail Store 
Small Retail Stores 
Large Grocery Chain 

I 

^ Number Employed 



TOO - 


200 


201 - 


300 


301 - 


400 


401 - 


500 


501 - 


600 


601 - 


800 


1000 - 


1300 


over - 


1400 
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BUSINESS SURVEY - continued 



DO YOU EMPLOY STUDENTS UNDER 19 YEARS OF AGE? 

Number Percentage < 

YES 27 62 

NO 17 38 

TOTAL 44 100 



EMPLOYMENT DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 



Number Percentage 

PART-TIME 27 59 

SUMMER 30 66 

♦Part-time 10 22 

♦Full-time— 20 44 

SEASONAL 17 37 



*Fiv,e of these indicated that the winter helped increase 
their hours. 
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BUSINESS SURVEY - continued 



DC YOU HAVE PERMANENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR STUDENTS 
TO SHARE ON A ROTATING BASIS? 



Number Percentage 

*YES 18 39% 

NO . 22 ■ 48% 

MAYBE 4 9% 

COULD WOT ANSWER .2 4% 

TOTAL 46 100% 

*If economics permitted it 



\ • ~ ^ 

DO YOU EMPLOY WORKING MOTHERS? IF SO, ARE THEY EMPLOYED 
ONLY DURING SCHOOL HOURS? 



Number Percentage 
YES 28 42^0 
NO • '35 58% 
TOTAL 63 100% 



DO WORKING MOTHERS HAVE SPECIAL VACATIONS? 

Number Percentage 

YES 14 _ 50% 

NO 14 50% 

TOTAL 28 100% 
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BUSINESS SURVEY - continued 



HOW MUCH VACATION DOES THE AVERAGE EMPLOYEE HAVE? 

Number Percentage 



One Week 


4 


7.n 


Two Weeks 


37 


67.8% 


Three Weeks 


14 


ZS.0% 


Four Weeks 


1 


.n 


Total 


56 


100.0% 



DO YOU CLOSE DOWN FOR A SPECIFIC PERIOD OF TIME EACH 
YEAR? 



Number Percentage 
YES 37 59% 

NO , 26 ■ 41% 

TOTAL 63 100% 



IF YOU DO CLOSE DOWN FOR A SPECIFIC PERIOD EACH YEAR. 
WHEN AND FOR HOW LONG? 

Number of 

LENGTH OF TIME Businesses Percentage 

First week of July 

& last week of August 1 3% 

First two weeks of July 19 51% 

First three weeks of 

July 4 11% 

Third and Fourth week 

of July i'. 5% 
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BUSINESS SURVEY - continued 



BUSINESS CLOSEDOWNS (Continued) 

. r-.„.-r.. «^ Number of 

LENGTH OF TIME Businesses 



TOTAL 



Percentage 



Last week of July & 

First week of August 1 3 
First two weeks of 

August 3 3 

Last week of August 1 3 

Flexible g 16 



37 100 



Three (3) industries indicated they also vacation between 
Christmas and the New Year in addition to the summer va- 
cation. 



Two (2) industries indicated the plant closedown between 
Christmas and the New Year depending on production. 



DO EMPLOYEES HAVE ANY RESTRICTIONS ON WHEN THEY MAY TAKE 
THEIR VACATIONS? 

RETAIL STORES 

Number Percentage 

YES 10 50 

NO 10 50 • 

TOTAL 20 '100 

As a general restriction in retail stores, no one could 
vacation during peak business periods--Chri stmas , Easter 
and where' applicable Mother's Day and back-to-school. 
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BUSINESS SURVEY - continued 

'EMPLOYEE RESTRICTIONS ON VACATIONS (Continued) 
INDUSTRIES 

Number Percentage 

During pi an'^cl osedown 

0"1y 25 6751 

Work during plant close- 
down and vacation at 

another time 12 33% 

TOTAL 37 ]00% 
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RECREATIONAL SURVEY 



The following is a report of the Recreational Survey de- 
veloped, conducted, and tabulated by the Dissemination 
Committee of Project Pacesetter - The Year Round School. 



Of the 19 organizations surveyed, which included church, 
civic, and community recreational organizations, 13 re- 
sponded for a 68% return. Of the 13 who responded, 3 had 
added comments which are incorporated in the Analysis of 
the survey arid the concl usions and impressions. 



RESPONSES TO RECREATIONAL SURVEY 



6, 
7, 



Are you familiar with the 
Continuous School Year con.' 
cept? 

Are you familiar with the 
Cranston School System's 
plan, to date, concerning 
the Continuous School 
Year? 

Will having students avail- 
able year-round have a di- 
rect affect on the develop- 
ment of your program? 



Would the CSY concept lend 
flexibility to your pro- 
gram? 

Have you discussed the pos- 
sibilities of this program 
with your colleagues? 



Has the response to your 
discussions -been favorable? 



Yes 



No 



13 0 



11 1 



9 3 



4 9 



9 4 



1 7 



Do you feel t..at students 
would avail themselves of -in % 
expanded recreational pro- 
gram if -they were involved 
in a Continuous School Year 
Program? 3 6 



Ques- 
tion- 
able 



0 



0 

0. 



No 
Re- 
sponse 



0 
5 
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RECREATIONAL SURVEY r continued 



Ques- 
tion- 
Yes No able 



8. Do you feel your present 
program could accommodate 
students under a Continu- 
ous School Year Program? 

9. Do you, at present, have 
the facilities for year- 
round activities? 



10. Do you have the adult 
staff neciBssary for in- 
structing year-round 
activities? 



11. Would- having a student staff 

be helpful? . 7 ^3 

12. Would it be possible for 
your organization to offer 
courses paralleling those 
offered in the school in 
the non-academic areas? 
(i.e.. Music, Industrial 

Arts, Home Economics) 2 9 



13. Do you feel that a Continu- 
ous School Year Program 
would increase student par- 
ticipation in your pro- 
gram :or organization? 



14. Couldi you develop a program 
that would service child- 
ren of differing age groups 

on a year-round basis? 8 

15. Do you feel money to be a 
major obstacle to the de- 
velopment of a year-round 
recreational program? ^ 7 



16. Do you feel that a re- 
structuring of your budget 
would be necessary if you 
were involved in a year- 
round recreational pro- 
gram? 
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17 



18, 



19 

20, 

21 , 
22. 



RECREATIONAL SURVEY - 'continued 



Yes 



Are you in favor of a 
Continuous School 
Year? 



Would your recreational pro- 
gram be enhanced under a 
Continuous School Year Pro- 
gram? 

Do you feel there is an edu- 
cational need for a CSY? 



0 



Do you feel the community 
would benefit from such a 
program? 



Does your program offer 
possibilities for all 
seasons? 



1 1 



Would you be willing to 
serve as a resource per- 
son in the area of recrea- 
tion to t he. -Co n-t i n u o Q s 
School Year Program? 



No 



8 
7 

8 



Ques- 
ti on- 
able 



1 

3 



No 
■ Re- 
sponse 



2 
3 



ANALYSIS OF :SURVEY RESULTS 

Most responses indicated that individuals involved in the 
survey were familiar with the CSY concept and Cranston's 
plans for a continuous school year as per issuance date 
of the recreational survey. 

The majority of individuals felt that students being avail- 
able on a year-round basis would affect their programs. 
However, it was felt that no significant f 1 exibi 1 i ty woul d. 
be added to their programs,. 

Most of those surveyed had discuissed the CSY Program to 
some extent with colleagues, but no definite conclusions 
as to their colleagues' feelijigs or attitudes could' be 
drawn by those surveyed. 

46% of the respondents expressed the opinion that students 
would not avail themselves of recreational opportunities 
in ah expanded program. However, these organizations haye 
existing programs at pres.ent on a year-round basis an'" 54% 
indicated the ability to accommodate students under CSY-. 
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RECREATIONAL SURVEY - continued 



Only three responses indicated that student staff would 
not be helpful. The remainder of the respondents expressed 
concerns for proper training and supervision. 

The majority of. the organizations surveyed felt they could 
not offer courses paralleling those of the school in the 
non-academic areas, i e., Home Economics, Industrial Arts. 
Music, etc. No increase in student participation resulting 
from a CSV program was anticipated by the majority of those 
surveyed. Once again, no clear conclusions could be drawn 
concerning the development of programs for students of dif- 
fering ages because of equal or nearly equal yes-no responses. 

Money was seen by the majority surveyed to be a major ob- 
stacle to the development of a year-round recreational pro- 
gram, as was a restructuring of their budgets. 

The majority of those who responded to the survey did not 
feel the community would benefit from a CSY program, nor 
would it enhance their recreational program. Furthermore, 
no dear educational need could be seen by those who re- 
sponded. However, six of the eleven respondents said they 
would be willing to serve as resource i:ndividuals in the 
area of recreation. 



Conclusions and Impressions 

Because many of the organizations contacted run programs 
after school and in the summer, they feel their programs 
would not be affected significantly. However, if a CSY 
program were implemented, most groups expressed the opinion 
that they could adapt. their program accordingly. Major 
obstacles to such accommodations would include staffing and 
budgeting- considerations. 

Overall, the comments of those persons contacted indicate 
the ability of all recreational groups to parallel their 
activities to a CSY program, but a strong reluctance to 
initiate major alterations to their existing programs exists.' 
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STUDENT SURVEY 



The attitudes and concerns of the students of Cranston 
relating to YRS were an important factor in the planning 
of Project Pacesetter. Previous surveys held by other 
communities had indicated a negative attitude by students 
toward YRS. As recently as March,.1971, in a survey con- 
ducted by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 25,000 students responding 
to the question "How do you feel about keeping schools in 
session twelve months of the year?" indicated a strong 
reluctance to accept or endorse the concept. Results in- 
dicated: (1) that a volunteer program would be acceptable 
for those who desire- this type of education; and (2) that 
47% felt that schools should be closed entirely during the 
summer months. 



Although the staff of Project Pacesetter could have used 
these indications of student attitudes, it wa'. felt that 
the sentiments of Cranston students would be of greater 
significance. In November, 1971, a group of students from 
Cranston High School West and Cranston High School East de- 
signed and conducted a Student Survey. All 6th grade and 
secondary students were asked to respond. The instrument 
requested information on YRS attitudes, student vacation 
patterns and student empToyement data. The student committee 
tabulated the results during February, 1972. The completed 
totals are reported on the following pages: 

1. 40% of all students responding indicated that 
their parents have only two weeks vacation per 
year. 

2. 60% of these parents take their vacation during 
the summer months. 

3. 59.6% of those responding indicated that their 
parents can select vacation time at their option. 

4. 91% preferred the present vacation pattern over 
a shorter periodic one. 

5. 26% indicated an interest in YRS if they could 
graduate earlier. 
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6. 16% participated in some educational experience 
during the summer months. 

7. Approximately 50% of the students have both 
parents working--40% of those employed work the 
hours school is in session. 

8. 60% of all the secondary students worked either 
part-time, full-time or during the summer months. 

9. Of thesa working students about 50% .indicated that 
the money earned would be used for further educa- 
tion. 



Overall, the data indicates a strong reluctance on the part 
of Cranston students to change their present calendar. The 
reluctance increases as the grade level of students ascends. 
Junior high and elementary students appear to be more recep- 
tive to the concept. Also, a significant percentage indi- 
cated that they are presently engaged in ^nme form of edu- 
cational experience during the summer. "With more than 25% 
of the students agreeable to a YRS concept on the condition 
that they could graduate earlier, it appears that a meaning- 
ful program could find support from many who previously in- 
dicated a lack of enthusiasm for it. 



The student co-chairman of the student survey wrote the 
following summary which he released to the entire school 
population and to the press: 

"Although it was very difficult to make specific 
conclusions concerning the results, a general 
trend was noticeable. It is evident that the 
students in the City of Cranston are unwilling 
to participate in a Year-Round School Program. 
The reason for this is twofold. First of all, 
the mass of students, like everyone else, refuses 
to accept change. Secondly, the students have 
not been presented with enough affirmative points 
of -Project Pacesetter that aren't refutable. 

I found a small amount of friction in the vacation 
situation. If it is correct that only 57% have 
a choice as to when they take their vacation, and 
that the majority of parents take vacation during 
the summer months, then it would seem difficult 
to have a workable YRS Plan. 
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Although the results show that the great 
majority of students would be unwilling to 
attend either practices or meetings during 
the summer months, the number of students 
who answered the survey must be taken into 
consideration. Students who are not involved 
in extra-curricular activities answered the 
questions. Students attend practices during 
their one week vacations at the present time. 
I don't believe that this situation will sig- 
ni-ficantly change during a YRS Program. 



The fact that the majority of students are 
dissatisfied with "Individual Progress," is 
very important, not only for Project Pace- 
setter, but for the educational system in 
Cranston as a whole., " 
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STUDENT SURVEY 



TOTAL STUDENTS RESPONDING 



Sr. High 2,385 ■ 71% 

Jr. High 2,223 61% 

Elementary 725 



HOW MANY WEEKS PER YEAR DO YOUR PARENTS HAVE FOR ANNUAL 
VACATION? 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5± 


Sr. High 
Jr. High 
El ementary 


142 
112 
0 


154 
175 
77 


796 
687 
204 


374 
373 
101 


322 
375 
78 


247 
319 
62 


Total 


254 


306 


1 ,688 


848 


775 


628 


Percentages 


5.6% 


6.8% 


37..5% 


18.8% 


17.2% 


13. 



DURING WHAT SEASON(S)'dO YOU USUALLY -GO ON VACATION OTHER 
THAN DURING THE SUMMER? 





FALL 


WINTER 


SPRING 


NONE 


Sr. High 
Jr. High 
Elem ntary 


90 
207 

■50 


472 
610 
139 


212 
381 

. 110 


1 ,502 
1 ,222 
408 


Total 


347 


1,221 


703 


3,132 


Percentages 


6.4% 


22.6% 


13% 


57.9% 
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STUDENT SURVEY - continued 



DO YOUR PARENTS HAVE A CHOICE AS TO WHEN THEY TAKE THEIR 
VACATION? 





YES 


NO 


Sr. High 


1 ,251 


979 


J r . H 1 g n 


1,511 


,885 


Elementary 


391 


277 


Total 


3,163 


2,141 


Percentages 


59.6% • 


40 . 4% 

1 


YOU USUALLY GO WITH 


YOUR PARENTS 


ON VACATION? 




YES 


NO 


Sr. High 


1 ,688 


560 


Jr. High 


2,161 


322 


Elementary 


61-4 


95 


Total 


4,463 


977 


Percentages 


" " 82% 


18% 



WHAT TYPE OF VACATION PATTERN WOULD YOU PREFER? 

PERIODIC 

SHORTER VACATIONS PRESENT VACATIONS 

Sr.. High - 166 '2,159 

Jr. High 249 - 2,107 

Elementary 77 620 

Total 492 " 4,886 

Percentages 9.1% 90.9% 
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STUDENT SURVEY - 
DO BOTH PARENTS WORK? ' 



continued 





YES 


Sr. High 


1.294 


Jr. High 


1.225 


■Elementary 


345 


Total 


2.864 


Percentages 


49.4% 



NO 

1,268 
1.281 
380 

2,929 

50.6% 



IN SCHOOL?^ ^^"'^ PARENTS WORK ONLY WHEN YOU ARE 





■ YES 


NO 


Sr. High 
Jr. High 
Elementary 


813 
902 
254 


1.359 
1,169 
. 326 


Total 


1,969 


2,854 


Percentages 


40.8% 


59.2% 



DO YOU FEEL THAT YOU WILL BE ABLE TO FUNCTION NORMALLY IN 
A LEARNING SITUATION DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS? ■ 

YES NO 

Sr. High lei 2,352 

Jr. High .2i>o 2,200 

Total 457 4^552 ' 

Percentages 9.-1% 90.9% 
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STUDENT SURVEY - continued 



DO YOU PRESENTLY PARTICIPATE IN ANY EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 
OVER THE SUMMER MONTHS? 

YES NO 

Sr. High 379 2,138 

Jr. High 436 1,933 

Total 4,071 



IF YOU ARE PRESENTLY INVOLVED IN EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES. 

WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO ATTEND PRACTICES OR MEETINGS DURING 
YOUR VACATION? 

YES NO 

Sr. High 375 2,018 

Jr. High 520 1,827 

Total 896 3,845 

Percentages 1.3. 9% 81.8% 



WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN 
GRAM IF YOU COULD GRADUATE 

Sr. High 
Jr. High 

Total . . 

Percentages 



A CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR PRO- 
EARLIER? 

YES NO 

546 1 ,982 

736 1,773 

1,282 3,555 

26.5% 73.5% 
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STUDENT SURVEY - continued 
WHEN ARE YOU EMPLOYED? 





NEVER 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
YEAR 


ALL 
YEAR 


Sr. High 


534 
(21 .2%) 


991 
(39.9%) 


100 
(4%) 


896 
(35.5%) 


Jr. High 


1 ,565 


542 


75 


362 


Total 


2,099 


1 ,533 


175 


1 ,258 


Percentages 


41 .4% 


30.3% 


35% 


24.8% 



IF YES, WILL YOU BE DEPENDING UPON THIS MONEY TO FURTHER 
YOUR EDUCATION? 



Sr. High 
Jr. High 
TjOtal . 
Percentages 



YES 

1,221 
(62%) 
527 

l,i748 

5^% 



NO 

751 
(38%) 
864 

1 ,615 

48% 



HOW- MANY HOURS DO YOU NORMALLY WORK IN EACH WEEKf 





1 - 5 


6 - 10 


• 11 - 20 


20 + 


Sr. High 
Jr. High 


81 

(5.4%) 
186 
(26.-4%) 


173 
(11.4%) 

21 7 
(30.8%) 


: 522 
(34.5%) 
.148 
(21%) 


735 
(48.6%) 

151 
(21 .4%) 


Total 


267 


390 


672 


886 


Percentages 


12.1% 


17.6% 


30.4%. 


40% 
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STAFF SURVEY 



^Jn IH/^l conducted among the 785 members of the teach- 
ing staff of the Cranston School System. The questionnaire 
? -J the Dissemination Committee, was dis- 
in'^n^^rJnnfc Cranston Teachers Association to the teachers, 
in all schools and all grade levels. A total of 382 responses 
were received. Thi s .represents 49% of the total staff! 



Results of the twenty (20) question survey were compiled and 
cross tabulated by the Curriculum Research and Development 
Center at the University of Rhode Island. The resultant data 
IS of such volume that reproduction of all the statistics is 
impractical; however, the complete statistical analysis is 
available for examination through the offices of the Cranston 
School Department. 



Included in this segment are highliahts of the results and 
of the data. The section includes a sample of the original 
questionnaire with the total number of resoonses of each item 



OBSERVATIONS 

The following observations are based on the cross tabulated 
statistical (analysis of the results of the Staff Survey and 
suggest some of the major implications of this study. 

The concept of continuous progress was favored by 
44% of the teachers responding to the survey with 
an additional 18% uncommitted and 38% opposed to 
this concept in varying degrees. The above respon- 
ses were consistently distributed at all grade levels. 

59% of the respondents indicated a desire to main- 
tain a ten-month calendar. It appears that while 
many teachers agree with the concept of continuous 
learning experiences, they do hot feel a strong 
need to restructure the present school calendar 
in order to achieve thi s. goaT . ^ One out of every 
four teachers responding favored the use of schools 
on a twelve-month bas.is. 



( 
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73.5% of the respondents do not have children 
presently in school and 32.4% have pre-school 
children. 34.3% of those teachers favoring a 
twelve-month year have children of school or 
pre-school age while 46.6% opposed have chil- 
dren of school or pre-school age. 



The spouses of 62% of the responding teachers 
have available four or moreweeks vacation dur- 
ing the year and 67% of these have some choice 
as to when these vacations are taken. 



Of those teachers enjoying the possibility of 
extended vacations at a variety of times during 
the year, 51% indicated a reluctance to do so.' 



Analysis of the available data indicates a sig- 
nificant number of teachers desiring contracts 
which would offer to them a work year of varying 
length. Responses indicated .that 30% of the 
teachers responding desire contracts which would 
offer a work year~of greater length than the 
traditional 180 days. On the other hand, seven 
percent (7%) desire a contract which would give 
them the opportunity to work less than 180 days. 
The majority of the respondents, 63%, would pre- 
fer a contract which would provide for the school 
calendar to remain as it presently exists. 



A significant group of teachers, 65%, would pre- 
fer to see any CSY or extended school year pro- 
gram implemented on a voluntary basis. 



While there was no majority opinion regarding at 
which grade level a CSY could best begin, 32% 
of the responding teachers showed a preference 
for beginning a CSY in the lower grade levels. 
One out of five respondents would' prefer to see 
a CSY implemented on a system wide basis as 
opposed to a "phasing in" process. 
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57% of the responding teachers have not been 
employed either on a part-time or full-time 
basis during the last three. summer vacations. 
Less than 20% have been employed each summer 
for the last three years. Further, 25% of 
those favoring a twelve-month school year 
have not been employed during the past three 
summer vacations. This seems to indicate a 
willingness on their part to increase their 
earning potential by continually working in 
the<ir chosen profession. 



A major concern of the teaching staff was the apparent inability 
for them to enroll in summer graduate courses. The results of 
the survey indicate that 42% of those responding have not en- 
rolled in any summer graduate courses durinq the last three 
years. Only 12.5% have been enrolled in courses in each of 
the last three years. As noted earlier, locaV colleges have 
expressed a willingness to provide alternatives for graduate 
study and residency requirements to teachers employed in a CSV. 



, J 
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PROJECT PACESETTER 
STAFF SURVEY 



SEX 



Males 
Females 



NUMBER 
144 
238 



PERCENTAGE 
37.7% 
62.3% 



GRADE LEVEL 

Elementary 
Jr. High 
Sr.. High 



NUMBER 
160 
100 
122 



PERCENTAGE 
41 .9% 
26.2% 
31 .9% 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE EDUCATIONAL .CONCEPT OF CONTINUOUS 
PROGRESS IN LEARNING? 



RESPONSE 

strongly fn favor 
somewhat in favor 
neutral or undecided 
somewhat opposed 
strongly opposed 



NUMBER 

72 
91 
67 
77 
65 



PERCENTAGE 

19.4% 
24.5% 
18.0% 
20.7% 
■ 17.5% 
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STAFF SURVEY (Continued) 



DO YOU FAVOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS ON A 12-MONTH OR 10-MONTH 
BASIS ? 

RESPONSE NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

12-month use 88 23.5% 

10-month use 22O 58.8% 

neutral or undecided 66 17.6% 



IF YOU HAVE CHILDREN IN SCHOOL, WHAT TYPE? 

'RESPONSE NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

Cranston public school 36 '37.1% 

other public sch.ool 40 4t.2% 

private or parochial 1,? 12 4% 
both public and private 

or parochial 8 8.2% 



DO YOU HAVE CHILDREN/ OF SCHOOL OR PRE-SCHGOL AG*E? 

RESPONSE NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

^' Yes 91 126.5% 

No ■ 253 73.5% 



bo YOU PRESENTLY HAVE CHILDREN ENROLLED IN SCHOOL?' 

RESPONSE NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

Yes 91- 26.5% 

No 253 73.5% 
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STAFF SURVEY (Continued) 



HOW MANY WEEKS OF VACATION DOES THE SPOUSE IN YOUR HOUSEHOLD 
RECEIVE? 



RESPONSE 



about 1 
about 2 
about 3 
about 4 



week 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
more than 4 weeks 
not employed 



NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


6 


2.1% 


59 


20.9% 


42 


14.9% 


29 


19.3% 


61 


21 .6% 


85 


30.1% 



CAN YOUR SPOUSE CHOOSE HIS (HER) VACATION PERIOD? 

RESPONSE NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

Yes, he (she) can choose 

anytime 90 38.1% 

Yes, but there are certain 

times of the year he (she) 

cannot have for vacation 68 28.8% 
No, he (she) cannot choose 78 33.1% 



IF IT WERE POSSIBLE, WOULD" YOU TAKE A VACATION IN THE FALL. 
WINTER, (3R SPRING INSTEAD OF THE SUMMER? 

RESPONSE . NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

Yes 110 29.6% 

^ , , No 191 51.3% 
I already do take vacations 

in those seasons 66 17.7% 
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STAFF SURV EY (Continued) 



ASSUMING VARIOUS "LENGTH OF YEAR" CONTRACTS WITH A PAY SCALE 
AGREED TO BY THE CTA AND THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE WERE AVAILABLE. 
WHICH WOULD YOU MOST PREFER (RANK 1st, 2nd, 3rd)? 

RESPONSE 



less than 180 days 

180 days on a 9rnionth basis 

180 days on an ll-month basis 

24.0 days 

240 half days 

(full year, half time) 



NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


21 


5.7% 


233 


63.3% 


38 


10.3% 


70 


19.0% 


5 


1.4% 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING SCHOOL YEAR SCHEDULES WOULD YOU MOST 
PREFER TO SEE IMPLEMENTED IN CRANSTON? 

RESPONS E NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

compulsory CSY 21 • 6.5% 

volunteer CSY ^ 185 57.1% 

extended school year ' 26 8.0% 

present schedule with ex- 
tended school days* ^ 68 21.0% 

♦with an adjusted pay or staggered teaching hours 



AT WHICH LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION DO YOU FEEL IT WOULD BE MOST 
BENEFICIAL TO BEGIN CSY? 



RESPONSE 

elementary grades 
junior high school 
high school 
total system 
segment of the city. 



NUMBER. 

103 
22 
60 
66 
54 



PERCENTAGE 

31.9% 
6,8% 
18.6% 
,20.4% 
16.7% 
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STAFF SURVEY (Continued) 



INDICATE THE NUMBER OF SUMMERS IN WHICH YOU WERE EMPLOYED 

PART TIME DURING THE LAST THREE YEARS? 

YEARS NUMBER PERCENTAfiE 

0 172 • ■ 52.0% 

1 77 23.3% 

2 • 24 7.3% 

3 57 17.3% 



INDICATE THE NUMBER OF SUMMERS IN WHICH YOU WERE EMPLOYED 
FULL TIME DURING THE LAST THREE YEARS? 



YEARS . NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

0 200' 57.0% 

1 38 11.0% 

2 41 11.8% 

3 68 19.6% 



INDICATE THE NUMBER OF SUMMERS IN WHICH YOU WERE ENROLLED IN 
DAYTIME GRADUATE COURSES WITHIN THE LAST- THREE YEARS? 



YEARS NUMBER PERCEN TAGE 



0 148 42.0% 

1 96 27.3% 

2 64 18.2% 

3 44 12.5% 
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IMPRESSIONS 



While a majority of the respondents indicated a reluctance 
to participate in a compulsory CSV, a significant number 
did appear interested in the continuous learning concept, 
a voluntary CSV, and a variable work year contract. 



It can be assumed that the lack of snecific information re 
garding a negotiated contract which would include salaries 
and working conditions contributed to the hesitancy of man 
to commit themselves totally to the concept of CSV. 



Further, there is a real concern expressed by manv that CSV 
has not been educationally proven through substantiated re- 
search to provide a better "delivery System" than the 
present structure. 



A favorable reception to the concept of CSV increased in 
the higher grade levels. Results of the survey indicated 
that males. working in the secondary schools were much more 
in favor than females. Many who are employed in the City's 
elementary schools have school-age children. 



Finally, we can assume that a voluntary program with multi- 
ple contract options would receive the support of sufficient 
staff members to insure the successful implementation of a 
CSV in" the Cranston School System. 



VI€WPOINTS 



Below are quotations from various staff members which are 
representative of many who commented to the Project Pace- 
setter Office in regard to the CSV Program. 



"Some obvious benefits I can see are: 

a) more practical use of City facilities 

b) better opportunity for orof es.s.i onal s 

to work at their true vo cati on--year-round 

c) less rigid schedules and programs to allow 
students to possibly work at'thc-Tir own 
rate and take full advantage of an "open" 
school and possibly even auditing courses 
for one's own betterment" 
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"Summer courses and summer requirements would 
have to be alter>^ed, if not by the colleges, 
then by me. I don't really know what to 
expect. As it is* now, I have enouqh trouble 
trying to work courses around National Ruard 
duty." 



"Some regularly scheduled activities miq'ht 
well be scheduled during summer months to 
keep our public buildings in use. However, 
the weather indicates a varied oroqram not 
a traditional academic program of study 
might well be advisable." 



"There must be time for study , planning, re-, 
laxation and change from the continuous 
responsibility of managing a classroom. 
Some innovative curriculum planninq, research 
and program exploration might well be initiated 
with a more- flexible time schedule." 



"By June, the children have reached their 
"absorption level." they need an extended 
vacati on peri od . " 



"The necessary equipment must be installed to 

insure success of the program. Air-condition 

ing is a must. I don't want to teach during 
the hot summer months. " 



"Elimination, of new building' programs. 

Keeping children out of trouble resulting 
from boredom. I feel the summer is too 
long. 

Much more relaxing ifor the teachers-elimination 
of the May-June exhiaustion. Having taught in 
a T2-month trimester system, I know this to be 
•true" 



ERIC 
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PUBLIC SURVEY 



In seeking to assess the feelings of the cbmmum' ty-at-'l arge 
regarding Project Pacesetter and the concept of the Continuous 
bchool Year, the Office of the Cranston City Planner was asked 
to select at random a 10% sampling of all households in the 
City of Cranston. The city planner concentrated on obtaining 
an even distribution of households based on geographical 
location and type of dwelling (single unit, multiple unit, 
apartment complex). Two thousand three hundred and sixty-four 
1^,364; aodresses were chosen, and each residence was mailed 
an introductory letter, a twenty-four (24) question survey, a 
blunk sheet for written comments, and a return stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. One hundred and thirty-four (134) were 
returned by the post office for reasons such as unoccupied 
dwellings or changed addresses. Over a five week period. 
Project Pacesetter received six hundred and twenty-nine (629) 
completed questionnaires and this total represents a 28.6% 
respons- to the survey.** 

J;^'"P''eted questionnaires were vorwarded to. the University of 
Rhode Island Curriculum Research and Development Center for 
computer analysis ^jnd cross tabulation. 

The following is a summary of selected observations and an 
attempt to highlight the most meaningful data related to 
Project Pacesetter. The totals for each response are included 
in the sample survey of this section. The complete statistical 
data, which is very extensive, is available for examination 
through the office of the Cranston School Department. 



OBSERVATIONS 

The following observations are based on the cross-tabulated 
statistical analyses of the results of the Public Survey and 
suggest some of the major implications of this study. 

1. Project Pacesetter was Initiated In October, 1971. 
By January, 1972, 62.1% of the respondents had some 
understanding of the Project. 

2. Of the various methods of dissemination, newspaper 
articles and word-of-mouth were the two. most 
significant means of communicating information 
regarding the Project. 



**A national average for response to surveys of this sort is 
approximately 35% return. 
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3. Respondents were divided equally on whether they 
would seek further information by attending public 
meetings on the Proje.ct if such were held/ Approxi- 
mately 48% responded ''Yes." An additional 48% 
answered "No." 

4. While 34.3% of those responding are in favor of the 
"continuous progress" concept, 37% expressed opposi- 
tion to this approach. These percentages, when 
compared to the 24.3% remaining neutral, seem to 
suggest a balanced reaction to this educational 

phi losophy. 

'5. 54.8% of those responding favor" the use tff the 
Cranston school facilities on a 10 month basis. 
n.l% are in favor of a 12 month calendar, and 23.1% 
are undecided or neutral. 

6. Of those people who favor a 10 month school year, 
55-7% are opposed to the concept of continuous 
progress learning. Conversely, 84.3% of those 
approving a 12 month school year endorse the continu- 
ous progress concept. 

7. In selecting from a list of 12 major concerns, 
respondents indicated that their greatest concern 
(55.3%) :was related to the impact on family life of a 
CSY program. Second in the list of concerns (49%) 
were the cost factors, and thi rd , * (48. 8%) was 
vacation time'. :0f least concern to the respondents 
were recreation and sports, special education, and 
extra-curricular activities, with approximately 28% 
responding in each category. 

8. 69.4% of all respondents indicated that they have 
pre-school or school age children. 79. 5S^ of those 
with school age children have children in Cranston 
public schools. Of these, only 17% have children who 
will attend Western Hills Junior High School or 
Cranston High School West on or by the proposed dates 
of implementation. 

9. A two to three week vacation period per year is 
available to 66^1^^ of the husbands responding and to 
63% of the working wives. More than one-third have 
-four or more weeks of vacation^ 
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64.2% o-P the husbands responding have see choice as 
to when they take vacation time. This percentage is 
in conflict with other data which indicates that only 
26.3% of the working wives have the same opportunity 
to select vacation periods. 

The months, of July and August were indicated as the 
favored vacation times. 58.4% and 45.3% of the 
respondents ordinarily take their vacation curing 
these periods. 

Although it was^ indicated that the uajority of 
people could select their vacation time, only 25% 
would arrange their vacation schedule to include 
non-summer months. 

74.7% of the respondents indicated that they do not 
own or rent a vacation home. Of those who do own or 
rent vacation homes, 53% are located in Rhode Island 
and the remainder are all within the New England 
region. 

83.5% of the children of those parents answering the 
survey do not presently par^'cipate in any summer 
educational programs. Allied to this stalistic is 
the fact that 68.4% of the children do not attend 
any form of summer day/residence camp. 

Most of the people answering the survey (.71.9%) 
indicated that their children were sufficiently 
occupied with their present summer schedule. 

40% of the people took the time to demonstrate 
sincere concern for the Project by writing their 
reactions, questions, and opinions on the'extra 
sheet provided for comments. 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. HOW MUCH DO YOU CURRENTLY KNOW ABOUT THE CONTINUOUS SCHOOL 
YEAR CONCEPT OR PROJECT PACESETTER IN CRANSTON? 



I know very little 
I know spmething about it but have 
some unanswered questions 
I know a great deal 
No response 



Number Percent 



222 

- 304 
87 
16 



35.3 

48.3. 
13.8 
2.6 



HAVE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING HELPED YOU LEARN ABOUT THE CON- 
TINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR CONCE.PT IN CRANSTON? 



YES 



NO 



NO RESPONSE 



No. 


1 


No. 


1 


No. 


1 


122 


19.4 


480 


76.3 


27 


4.3 


526 


83.6 


81 


12.9 


22 


3.5 


97 


15.4 


501 


79 7 


31 


4.9 


121 


19.2 


478 


76.0 


30 


4.8 


331 


52.. 0 


270 


43.0 


27 


4.3 


108 


17.2 


488 ^ 


77.6 


33 


5.2 



Public meetings 
Newspaper articles 
Brochures 

Staff members of the 
Cranston schools 

Word of mouth 

Speakers from Pro- 
ject Pacesetter 

DO YOU -PLAN TO ATTEND AN.Y MEETINGS IN THE FUTURE WHERE THE 
CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR CONCEPT WILL BE EXPLAINED? 

Number Percent 

Yes 306 48.6 

No 302 48.0 

No Response 21 3.3 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT OF CONTINUOUS 
PROGRESS IN LEARNING? 



Number Percent 



Strongly in favor/somewhat in favor 
Neutral or undecidey 
Somewhat ooposed/stirongly opposed 
No response 



216 
153 
233 
27 



34.3 
2 4. .3 
37.0 
4.3 



ERiC 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 



DO YOU FAVOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS ON A 12 MONTH OR 10 MONTH 
BASIS? 



Number Percent 



12 month use 
10 month use 
Neutral or undecided 
No response 



108 
345 
145 
31 



17^.2 
54.8 
23.1 
4.9 



REGARDING THE CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR MANY CRANSTON RESI- 
DENTS HAVE EXPRESSED SOME CONCERN ABOUT SOME OF THE FOL- 
LOWING ITEMS RELATED TO YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS. FOR EACH ONE 
WOULD YOU INDICATE WHETHER IT IS A GREAT CONCERN, A MINOR, 
CONCERN, OR NOT A CONCERN. AT ALL: TO YOU AND YOUR 
HOUSEHOLD: 



A Great 
Concern 



A Minor 
Concern 



No. 

307 

216 
193 



Vacation 
periods 

College 
admis- 
sions 

Grading 

Recreati oh7 
sports 176 

Curriculum 239 

Speci al 
education 173 

Summer 
empl oymeht 
or part- 
time 242 



Cost 



308 



Effect 
on family 
life 348 



% No. 



48.8 164 



34.3 127 



30 



152 



28. G 205 
38.0,>*2-2' 

27.5 150 



34.8 136 
49.0 123 

55.3 109 



Not A 
Concern At 

All 

KF. 



26.1 96 

20.2 167 
24.2 157 

32.6 134 
19.4 127 

23.8 165 



21.6 147 
19.6 8^ 

17.3' 88 



^ No. 

15.3 62 

26.6 119 

25.0 127 

21.3 114 

20.2 141 

26.2 141 



No R esponse 
~ T- 



9.9 

18.9 
20 '.2 

18.1 
20.4 

22.4 



23.4 104 
13.2 115 



16.3 
18.3 



14.0 84 13.4 



ERiC 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 



Not A 

A Great A Minor Concern At 
Concern Concer n All No Resp onse 
No^ 1 No^ % N^T I N^T ^~T~ 

Extra- 
•curricular 
activi- 
ties 175 27.8 188 29.9 136 21,6 130 20.7 

Climc-e 

control 223 35.5 121 19.2 77 12.3 208 " 33.1 

Proposed 
starting 
. date (July 

1972) 225 35.8 115 8.3 99 15.7 190 30.2 

DO YOU HAVE CHILDREN OF SCHOOL OR PRE-SCHOOL AGE'r 

Number Percent 

Yes 431 69.4 
No 190 30.6 

DO YOU PRESENTLY HAVE CHILDREN. ENROLLED IN SCHOOL? 

Number P ercent 

Yes 388 90.2 
No 42 9.8 

IF YOU DO HAVE CHILDREN IN. SCHOOL, WHAT TYPE? 

Number Percent 

Cranston public school 342 79 5 

Other public school 1 02 

Private or parochial 2.7 6.3 

Both public and private or parochial 10 23 

No response 50 

DO YOU HAVE A CHILD OR CHILDREN WHO WILL BE ATTENDING 
CRANSTON HIGH SCHOOL WEST AS OF JULY 1, lS-72? 

Number Percent 

Yes 75 17.4 

No 348 .80.9 

No Response 7 1.6 
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f^'JBLIC QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 



11. 



DO YOU HAVE A CHILD OR CIMLDREN WHO WILL BE ATTENDING 
WESTERN HILLS JUNIOR HIGHSCHOOL AS OT JANUARY 1, 1973? 



Number Percent 



Yes 
No 

No Response 



69 
348 
13 



16.0 
80.9 
3.0- 



12. 



HOW MANY WEEKS OF VACATION , DOES THE HUSBAND IN YOUR HOUSE 
HOLD RECEIVE?- 



Number Percent 



0 weeks 
About 1- week 
About 2 weeks 
About 3 weeks 
About 4 weeks 
More than 4 weeks 
Not employed 
No response 



6 
47 
143 
98 
64 
47 

4 
21 



1.4 
10.9 
33.3 
22.8 
14.9 
10.9 
0.9 
4.9 



13. 



14. 



IF THE WIFE OF YOUR HOUSEHOLD IS EMPLOYED, .HOW MANY WEEKS 
OF VACATION DOES SHE RECEIVE? \ 





Number 


Percent 


About 1 week 


17 


4.0 


About 2 weeks 


67 


15.6 


About. 3 weeks 


31 


7.2 


About 4 weeks 


17 


4.0 


More than 4 weeks 


•89 


20.7 


Not employed- 


158 


36.8 


No response 


50 


11.6 



CAN THE HUSBAND OF THE HOUSEHOLD CHOOSE HIS VACATION 
PERIOD? 



Number Percent 



Yes, he can choose any time 
Yes, but there are certain times 

of the year that he cannot have 

for vacation 
No, he cannot choose tP e period 
No response 



122 



152 
130 
23 



28.6 



35.6 
30.4 
5.4 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 



15. 



J 



17. 



IF THE WIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD IS EMPLOYED, CAN SHE CHOOSE 
THE VACATION PERIOD? 



Yes, she can choose any time 
Yes, but there are certain times 

of the year that she cannot 

have for vacation 
No, she cannot choose the 

vacation period 
No response 



Number Percent 
55 



58 

66 
251 



12". 8 



13.5 

15.3 
58.4 



16. DURING WHICH MONTH DO YOU ORDINARILY TAKE YOUR VACATION? 



YES 



NO 



NO RESPONSE 





No. 


1 


No. 


% 


No. 


1 


January 


9 


2.1 


405 


94.2 


16 


3.7 


February 


24 


5.6 


391 


90.9 


■ 15 


3.5 


March 


6 


1.4 


409 


95.1 


15 


3.5 


April- 


6 


1.4 


409 


95.1 


15. 


3.5 


May 


3 


0.7 


412 


95.8 


15 


3 . 0 


June 


28 


6.5 


387 


90.0 


15 ■ 


3.5 


July 


251 


58.4 


164 


38.1 . 


15 


3.5 


August 


195. 


45.3 


220 


51.2 


15 


3.5 


September 


12 


2.8 


403 


93.7 


15 ' 


3.5 


October 


10 


2.3 


405 


94.2. 


15 


3.5 


November 


5 


i.2 


410 


95.3 


15 


3.5 


December 


20 


4.7 


395 


91.S 


15 


3.5 


It varies 


from 












year to 














year 


77 


17.9 


338 


78.8 


14 


3.3 



IF IT WERL POSSIBLE, WOULD YOU TAKE A VACATION IN THE 
FALL, WINTER, OR' SPRING INSTEAD OF THE SUMMER? 



Number > Percent 



Yes 
No 

I already do take vacations 
in those seasons 
No response 



111 
234 

57 
27 



25.9 
54 i 5 

13.3 
6.3^ 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 



DO YOU OWN A VACATION HOME OR RENT.? 



No 

Yes, summer 
" Winter 
Both summer and winter 
Other 

No response 
IN WHAT STATE IS IT LOCATED? 



Number 


Percent 


321 


74.7 


77 


17.9 


5 


1.2 


11 


2.6 


5 


1.2 


11 


2.6 





Number 


Percent 


Rhode Island 


44 


53.0 


Massachusetts 


4 


4.8 


Connecticut 


2 


2.4 


Mai ne 


5 


6.0 


Vermont 


3 


3.6 


New Hampshire 


7 


8.4 


Other 


2 


-2.4 • 


No response 


16 


19 . 3 



DO YOUR CHILDREN ATTEND SOME FORM OF SCHOOL DURING THE 
SUMMER RECESS? 





Number 


Percent 


Yes, enrichment 


15 




Yes, credit 


5 


L. 2 ! . 


Yes, special interest 


21 


4.:9 


Yes, other 


11 


2 . e 


No 


359 


83 .5 


No response 


1? 


• 4.5 


CHILDREN ATTEND SUMMER 


CAMP? 






Number 


Percent 


Yes, day camp 


53 


12.4 


Yes, resident canip 


44 


10.3 


Yes, sports camp 


10 


2.3 


No 


2.95 


68.8. 


No response 


27 


6.3 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 



22. DO YOUR CHILDREN PARTICIPATE IN CLCF OR SIMILAR . 
ACTIVITIES? * 

Number Percent 

Yes „98 . 22.8 

No 294 68.4 

No Response 38 8.8 

23. DO YOUR CHILDREN HAVE SUFFICIENt ACTIVITIES TO KEEP THEM 
OCCUPIED DURING THE TEN .WEEK SUMMER RECESS? 

Number Percent 

Yes 309 71.9 

No 59 13.7 

Neutral or undecided 44 10.2 

No response 17 4.. 0 
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IMPRESSIONS 



There appears to be considerable knowledge and interest re- 
garding Project Pacesetter. Through its" response to the 
Public Survey, the Cranston' residents demonstrated an aware- 
ness of Project Pacesetter and its objectives. 

Responses to the poll indicate that of all the dissemination 
methods used by the Pacesetter staff, the most effective were 
press releases and newspaper articles. Public discussion of 
the Project was of sufficient scope to keep Project Pacesetter 
in the press and on the minds of Cranston citizens for several 
months before this survey was taken. ^ 

A'lthough the staff of Project Pacesetcer felt that -a. major 
component of the CSY program should bq^ curri cul um development 
and the e-ducational gains which- such a program could offer, 
the Cranston community ind.ica.ted that its major concerns were 
primarily family life and costs and, not curriculum advancement. 

During several of the public meetings, moiny citizens expressed 
concern regarding the effects of summer heat on the learning 
process. This concern was again expressed in the Public 
Survey by 35.5% of the respo,nden.ts_. 

Although a significant percentage of citizens indicated a 
negative opinion toward a 12 month CSY, it does not appear 
that any particular inte,rest group predominates. 

Since Cranston West and Western Hills"'J7^re the schools chosen 

impTementati.on , it was felt that parents of students 
attending those schools would be primary resistors; but„ more 
than 80% of the respondents to the survey do not have children 
who would h\i affected by the initial stages of the CSY. 
Apparently iihe, concerns expressed were made by those who would 
be affected in: the long-range planning and not in the near 
future . 

The majority of those citizens who responded to the- survey, 
would either immediately or eventually be involved in any CSY' 
Program. This majority concists of parents of pre-school 
children ;(70%) or school age children (90%). It appears that 
becnus2 of the involvement of their own families these parents 
showed s much greater interest than citizens who did not 
foresee any pers|Onal participation in the Project. 

Ov-erall., most parents responding felt that there were suffi- 
cient summer cctivities to keep their children occupied beyond 
an additional educational experience. 
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The patterns of responses would suggest a close correlation 
between CSY program and a continuous progress approach. Those 
who favor a CSY are also in favor of a continuous learning 
concept, Those who oppose one seem to oppose the ocher, 

-the frequently voiced concern that a CSY program would be a 
great disruption to people's vacation pattern^ was not rein- 
forced by the data collected. Significant numbers-ef respon- 
dents indicated considerable flexibility in both length of 
vacation time and seasons during which vacations could be 
taken. There is,, however, a marked reluctance to change 
existing patterns i 

Ownership or rental of summer homes would not appear to be of 
major consequence in determining vacation habits, for most 
people responding do not own or rent summer homes. 

Similarly, involvement in summer camps and summer educational 
experiences seems to present fewer obstacles to implementation 
of a CSY program than anticipated. A majority of the respon- 
dents indicated that a low percentage of students were 
involved in either type of experience. 



VIEWPOINTS 

Quoted below are some comments which :are representative of the 
range of written opinions received by the Project Pacesetter 
office as they relate to this survey. 

• "I certainly feel that continuous use of the schools is a 
must to get returns from investments in schools. By 
using them throughout the year, vacations could still be 
held by allowing a few out at each session." 

• "We must by all means find a more profitable way of 
saving costs." 

• "Continuous school year will be continuous pressure. A 
ten week summer vacation makes our children want to return 
to school. They have had their fun and change of pace 
and' arL» eager to get into the classroom once again. A 
child that is' n6t happy in wha:'- he or she is doing 
usually is a complete failure. Slow downi" 

• "I th.ink the schools should be open during the summer for 
those who want to get ahead (especially those preparing 
for college).. I really (think) there would be many 
children who would take advantage of it " 
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"We strongl.y believe that ti.e school year should remain 
as is. The two months they tiave off in the summer mbpths 
help them to unwind and be just children. The tensions 
in this day and age are great anid the young have to have 
time to be just chi Idren .. .The months of July and August 
are usually very hot and humid andno one can do his'best 
while sitting in a hot and sticky classroom. If this 
school year round were to come up for a vote, we would 
oppose it." 

"There ,is too much money tied up in school to have them 
unuse.d such a largis portion of the year. Children tend to 
forget things during a long vacation. I think the 
decision should be based on what is best for the children 
not what is most convenient for the parents." 

"We will consider moving if the Project Pacesetter goes 
through." 

"As a taxpayer, I feel the teachers could be paid a fair 
salary in a 12 month basis. The children would be 
happier having something to keep busy with durinc the 
summer and vandalism to'the vacant schools wo Id' be 
discouraged." 

"To my family summer is the time, most looked forward to. 
It is a time spent together doing many things--vacat1.on- 
ing, boating, bathing at the beaches, etc. It is by far 
a more valuable experience than the whole 10 months of 
schooling." 

"Although our daughter is only a year old, we think this 
IS a good idea. I don't think most children have enoi'qh 
to occupy them all year." 

"I think summer sessions should be flexible to allow for 
family vacations." 

"We feel that. ?t this time we do not v/arit to ;change our 
way of living. We are .very definitely opposed tp" any 
change in the schedule--the students opporfc^jnJ ties for 
summer arid after-school Employment would atso be greatly , 
reduced. " ' . 

"My greatest fear is the threat to family Life during the 
parents' vacation period. The .fam.i=l.y structure has been 
declining particuiat'ly during this last decade and I fear 
year-round; school would severely cripple what is left of 
the family structure." 
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"Strongly in favor of five-quarters instead of tradition- 
al four quarters of the school year. Leads to individu- 
alized instruction, greator depth of instruction, classes 
less crowded, better teacher pupil ratio, time to study 
in weak areas, time to dtudy non-academic subjects for 
future leisure, better use of already spent tax dollars- 
buildings and equipment, more summer sports--gol f , 
swimming, sailing, tennis, etc. 
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IX 



COST A N ALYSIS 



The Cost Analysis Council was established in November, 
1971, for the purpose- of projecting and analyzing the 
costs of the proposed Cranston Quadricycle Program. 
These costs were to be determined on the basis of a 
comparison between the budgetary line items of the tra- 
ditional school year and the anticipated expenses of 
the Continuous School Year. Both Cranston West and 
Western Hills were included in the cost analysis, and 
it is felt that data derived from an analysis of these 
schools can be used to project possible costs of imple- 
menting year-round plans in other Cranston schools. 

The study of these schools, therefore, compares costs 
of administering, maintaining, and staffing these 
schools under a traditional school year plan and the 
continuous school year plan. 

The report that follows is in three sections. They are: 

I Analysis of teachers' salaries and fringe 
benefits 

il Analysis of other costs incurred in adminis- 
tering and maintaining these schools 

III A summary combining teaching costs with other 
school costs. 

» 

It became immediately apparent to the Director of Project 
Pacesetter that the cost of teachers' salaries is of 
major importance because of the many variables involved 
and the significant percentage of the total school budget 
that this account represents. These salaries were com- 
puted by three different methods, any one of which could 
be utilized during the 1972-1973 school year. 

The cost analysis data was gathered by utilizing a pro- 
cedure developed by a consultant from the University of 
Rhode Island, the Cost Advisory Council and the school 
administrators. Once the costs for operating Cranston 
W.est and Western Hills for 1 971 -1 972 were "extracted from 
the total education budget, the data was then adjusted 
to reflect expected school costs In the 1972-1973 budget. 

It is important thet the i.ndi.vidual reader consider care- 
fully the schedules, notes, inferences, and assumptions , 
for they all are integral parts of the cost analysis. 
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I 



SECTION I 



ANALYSIS OF TEACHERS' SALARIES AND FRINGE BENEFITS 

The first section of the report explains the method of 
computing teacher salaries for the traditional school 
year plan and the projected teacher costs under a Quadri 
cycle plan. 



EXPLANATION OF SCHEDULE I-A AND SCHEDULE I-B 

Schedule I-A refers to Cranston West, and Schedule I-B 
refers to Western Hills. ^ These schedules are based on 
1971 -1972 traditional sciiool year costs, for teachers. 
Salaries for 1972-1973 were estimated by allowing step 
increases of $500 for qualifying teachers and by giving 
all teachers a 5.5% cost of living increase on their 
basic salary. Once the projected teacher cost for 1972- 
1973 was. known, the average salary per teacher was com- 
puted. This average salary, without fringe benefits and 
coaches' salaries is $11,200 for Cranston West and $10,065 
for Western Hills. 



EXPLANATION OF TEACHER SALARY SCHEDULES 

Teachers' salaries for 1972-1973 were projected under 
three different assumptions which are indicated in sched- 
ules II through IV. VSujch" schedules compare instructional 
salaries and fringe berfefi'ts;: for traditional and continu- 
ous school year plansy.-- '- - 



Teachers' salaries as shown in Schedules I-A and I-B 
serve as a basis for all projections. 

Cranston West and Western Hills have 19.5 speci al • staff 
members each. This staff is composed of art, home eco- 
nomics, guidance, music, etc.. teachers. This study as- 
sumes that the number of such stiiff members cannot be 
reduced with a continuous school year. 

Fringe benefits such as Blue Cross, retirement contribu- 
tions, and survivor benefits are included in. these sched- 
ules. As teachers' B:lue Cross is currently paid for a 
calendar j^ear, no increase would result from' an-, extended 
school year. 
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All schedules designated "A" refer to Cranston West and 
those designated "B" refer to- Western Hills. 

EXPLANATJON OF SCHEDULE II-A (CRANSTON WEST) AND II-B 
(WESTERN. HILLS) 

These assumptions underly Schedules II-A and II-B: 

All classes will utilize a multi-entry system 
of enrollment. 

The continuous progress .concept of learning 
will be used. 

The average class size in each department will 
remain the same under the Quadricycle Plan as 
under the current school year. 

Each class enrollment will strive for a 25% 
representation from each group (A, B, C, D). 

All classes will enroll 25% rno.re students than 
the present class size; since, however, 25% of 
all students are on vacation at any one time, the 
total number of students present will not change. 

As the teacher/pupil ratio decreases, depending 
on the schedule used, more staff members would 
need to select.. ?.'rlended year contracts. 

Schedule Il-A ar.^. II-B assame that the average class size 
for each department, whi.ch varied from a ratio of 19= to 1 
in foreign languages to a ratio of 26 to 1 in social studies, 
will not change under the- G,SY PI an . The number of teachers 
needed for the CSY was determi ned ;oy reducing the number of 
planned sections for 1 972-73 for each aca,demic department 
by 25 percent and then dividing by 5, since ekch teacher is 
assigned 5 sections. 

Schedule II-A indicates that 12.6 English teachers are 
needed under a traditional school year, but only 9-. 6 are 
required for a continuous school year. Using the English 
Department as an example. Column 1 of Schedule II-A shows 
the total cost of English teachers' salaries in a standard 
school year, based on an average ten-month salary of $11,200 
excluding fringe benefits. 
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Column 2 of Schedule II-A shows teacher costs for an ad- 
ditional sixty days. 

Column 3 of the same schedule shows the saving using the 
present salary. 

The remaining columns are based on Column 2 and indicate 
salary costs when Vaises of 15, 18, or 20 percent are 
given. 

Columns 3, 6, 9, and 12 oT Schedules II-A and II-B show 
cost savings resulting from the CSY. 

As can be seen from Schedules II-A and II-B, special staff 
costs increase under the CSY plan, since it is felt that 
the number of these staff members cannot.be reduced under 
a continuous school year. 



I 
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Schedule II-A 



CRANSTON WEST 
COMPARISON OF TEACHERS' SALARIES 
TRADITIONAL AND EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1972 - 1973 



Column 



Tradi- 
tional 
Cost 



Present 
Sal ai^y 



Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 



Raise 
1S% 



Total 
Cost Of 
Teachers 



Regular Teachers 
English 
12.6 X 11,200 
9.6 X 11,200 


141120.00 


107520 


.00 


33600 


.00 


161' 2 8 


.00 


123648 


.00 


Science 
9.2 X 11,200 
7 X 11,200 


103040.00 


78400 


.00 


24640 


.00 


11760 


.00 


90160 


.00 


Social Studies 
9.6 X 11,200 
7.2 X 11,200 ' 


107520.00 


80640 


.00 


26880 


.00 


12096 


.00 


92736 


.00 


Mathematics 
10 X 11 200 
7.6 X 11,200 


112000.00 


85120 


.00 


26880 


.00 


12768 


.00 


97888 


.00 


Languages 
8. '4 X 11,200 
6.4 X 11,200 


94080.00 


71680 


.00 


22400 


.00 


10751 


.00 


82431 


.0.0 


Business 
6.6 X 11,200 
S X 11,200 


73920.00 


56000 


.00 


17920 


.00 


8400 


.00 


64400 


.00 


Industrial Arts 

5.4 X 11,200 
' 4.2 X 11,200 


60480.00 


47040 


.00 


13440.00 


7056 


.00 


5;4C'96.00 


Special -Staff 
19.5 X 11,200 


218400.00 


218400 


.00 


. -0- 




32760 


.00" 


25.1160 


.00 


Sub Total 


910560.00 


744800 


.00 


165760 


.00 


111719 


.00 


856519 


.00 


Fringe Benefits 


73000.00 


66000 


.00 


7000 


.00 


-0- 




65400 


.00 


Total 


$983560.00 


$810800 


.00 


$173760 


.00$111719.00 


$921919 


.00 
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Schedule II-A (Continued) 



6 


7 




_ 8 


9 


10 




11 


12 


Saving 
Over 
Tradi- 

^ "1 on 53 1 
U J. VliClX 


Raise 
18% 


Total 
Cost 0£ 

T Vl A T Q 


Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 


Raise 
201 




Total 
Cost 0£ 


Saving 
Over 
Tradi- 

1" 1 nn a 1 

l> JL W li A X 


17472.00 


19354. 


00 


126874.00 


14246.00 


21504 . 


00 


129024.00 


12096.00 


12880.00 


14112. 


00 


92512.00 


10528.00 


15680 . 


00 


94080. 00 


8960.00 


14784. 00 


14515. 


00 


95155. 00 


12365.00 


16128. 


00 


96768 . 00 


10752.00 


14112.00 


15322. 


00 


100442.00 


11558.00 


17024. 


00 


102144.00 


9856.00 


11649 no 


12902. 


00 


S4582 00 


9498 . 00 


14336. 


00 


86016.00 


8064.00 


9520 00 


10080. 


00 


66080 . 00 


7840. 00 


11200. 


00 


67200.00 


6720.00 


6384.00 


8467.00 


55507.00 


4973.00 


9408.00 


56448.00 


4032.00 


(32760.00) 


39312. 


00 


257712.00 


(39312.00) 


. 43680. 


00 


262080.00(43680.00) 


54041.00 


134064. 


00 


878864.00 


31696.00, 


148960. 


00 


893760.00 


16800.00 


7600.00 


-0- 




66400.00 


6600.00 


^0- 




67100.00 


5900. 00 


$61641.00 


$134065. 


00 


$945264.00 


$38296.00 


$148960. 


00 


$960860. 00$22700. 00 
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Schedule H-B 



WESTERN HILLS 
COMPARISON OF TEACHERS' SALARIES 
TRADITIONAL AND EXTENDED SCHOOL YRAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1972 - 1973 



Column 



Regular Teachers 

English 
11.2 X 10,065 
8.4 X 10,065 

Science 
10.8 X 10,065 
8.2 X 10,065 

Social Studies 
10.8 X 10,065 
8.2 X 10,065 

Mathematics 
11.2 X 10,065 
8.4 X 10,065 

Languages 
5 X 10,065 
3.8 X 10,065 

Business 
1 X 10,065- 
1 X 10,065 

Industrial Arts 
4 X 10,065 
3.4 X 10,065 

Special Staff 
19.5 X 10,065 

Sub Total 

Fringe Benefrts 
Total 



Tradi- 
tional 
Cost 



Present 
Salary 



Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 



Raise 
15'^ 



112728.00 



108702.00 



108702.00 



112728.00 



50325.00 



, 10065.00 



40260.00 



10065.00 



.-■0-. 



34221.00 6039.00 5133.00 



Total 
Cost Of 
Teachers 



84546.00 28182.00 12682.00 97228.00 



82533.00 26169.00 12380.00 94913.00 



82533.00 26169.00 12380.00 94913.00 



84546.00 28182.00 12682.00 97228.00 



38247.00 12078.00 5737.00 43984.00 



1510.00 11575.00 



196267.00 196267.00 



29440.00 



39354.00 
225707.00 



759777.00 612958.00 126819.00 91944>00 704902.00 

63000.00 .. 52300:.00 . 10700.00 -0- 56400.00 

$802777.00 $665258.00 $3l37519'.00 $91944.00 $761502.00 
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Schedule II-B (Continued) 



6 7 8 9 10 al 12 

Saving Saving ~ Saving 

Over . Total Over Toral Over 

Tradi- Raise Cost' Of Tradi- ' Raise Cost Of Tradi- 
tional m Teachers tional 291 Teachers tional 



ISSOO.OO 15218.00 99764.00 12964.00 16S09.00 1014SS.00 11273.00 

13789.00 148S6.,00 97389.00 11313.00 16507.00 99040.00 9662.00 

13789.00 14850.00 97389.00 11313.00 16507.00 99040.00 9662.00 

15500.00 15218.00 99764.00 12964.00 16909.00 10145,S.OO 11273.00 

6341.00 6884.00 45131.00 5194.00 7649.00 45896.00 4429.00 

(1510.00) 1812.00 11877.00 (1812.00) 2013.00 12078.00 (2013.00) 

906.00 6160.00 40381.00 (121.00) 6844.00 41065.00 (805.00) 

(29440.00) 35328'.00 231595.00 (35328.00) 39253.00 235520.00(39253.00 1 

34875.00 110332.00 723290.00 16487.00 122591.00 735549.00 4228.00 

6600.00 -0- 57200.00 5800.00 -0- 57800.00 5200^.00 

$41475.00 $110332.00 $780490.00 $22287.00 $122591.00 $793349.00 $9 428.00 
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EXPLANATION OF SCHEDUL E S UNA AND 1 1 1-8^ 



These schedules are very similar to previous ones included 
in this report. The only difference is that under the con- 
tinuous school year, the number of teachers in departments 
lar ar than five was increased by 10 percent, and the num- 
ber of teachers in departments with 5 or less under the con- 
tinuous school yecT was increased 15 percent. These 10 and 
15 percent increases in the number of teachers will provide 
better education for students as it will decrease the tea- 
cher/pupil ratio as it exists under the present program. 
One can see from Schedule III-A that 12.6 English teachers 
are n/^eded under the tradi.tional school year. Under the 
CSY Plan, 9.6. English teachers are needed. Since the English 
Department is larger than 5 teachers under the continuous 
school year, 10 percen,t_more teachers are added to this de- 
partment indicating a gain of .9% of one teacher. 

Once the numbers of teachers were determined, raises of 
15, 18, and. 20 'percent were assumed as in Schedules II-A 
end II-B. Again, Schedules III-A and III-B assume that the 
number of special stc^ff teachers cannot be reduced. 

Columns 3, 6, 9, and 12 indicate the projected salary sav- 
ings associated with the CSY plan and the assumptions under- 
lying Schedules III-A anxJ^ III-B. 
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Schedule HI -A 



CRANSTON WEST 
COMPARISON OF TEACHERS' SALARIES 
TRADITIONAL AND EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1972 - 1973, 



Column 


1 


2 


3 


4 




5 




Tradi- 
t 1 onal 
Cost 


Present 
Sal ary 


Saving 
Over 

tional 


Raise 
15%- 


Total 

LOST, ur 
Teachers 


Regular Teachers 
English 
12.6 x' 11,200 
9.6+l=10-6xll200 


141120. 00 


118720.00 


22400 .00 


17808. 


00 


136528.00 


Science 

9.2 X 11,200 
7+-7=7-7xll200 


103040.00- 


86240.00 


16800.00 


12936. 


00 


99176.00 


Social Studies 

9.6 X 11 , 200 
7-2+.7=7. 9x11200 


107520. 00 


88480.00 


19040.00 


1 7 9 7 9 


u u 


101752..00 


Mathematics 
10 X 11,200 
7.6+. 8=8.4x11,200 


112000,. 00 


94080-.-.00 


■17920 .00 


14112 . 


00 


108192.00 


Languages 
8.4 X 11,200 

0.4+. 0-/XlJ-^UU 


94080.00 


78400 . 00 


15680.00 


11760. 


00 


90160.00 


Business 

6.6 X 11,200 
5+. 8=5. 8x11200 


73920.00 


64960.00 


8960.00 


9744. 


00 


74704 . 00 


Industrial Arts 

5.4 X 11,200 
4.2+. 6=4.8x1120.0 


60480.00 


53760.00 


6720 .00 


8064". 


00 


61824.00 


Special Staff 
19".5 X 11,200 


218400.00 


218400.00 


-0- 


32760. 


00 


251160.00 


Sub Total 


910560.00 


803040.00 


107520..00 


120456. 


00 


923496.00 


Fringe Benefits 


73000.00 


65100.00 


7900.00 


-0- 




•70500.00 


Total $985560.00 


$868140. 00$115420. 00 


$120456. 


00 


4993996.00 



Schedule IJI-A (Continued) 



6 


.7 




8 


9 


10 




11 


12 


Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 


Raise 
18% 


Total 
■ Cost Of 
Teachers 


Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 


Raise 
20% 




Total 
Cost Of 
Teachers 


Saving 
Over 
Tradi- 
tional 


H O Z7 ^ • U U 


21370. 


00 


i4UUy U • 00 


1030. 00 


25744. 


00 


142464.00 


(1344.00) 


«J O U H • U U 


■ 15523. 


00 


1 Ul / 03 . UU 


1277 • 00 


17248 . 


00 


103488,00 


(448.00) 


5768 nn 


15926 . 


00 


1 U 0 • U U 


3114 . UU 


1 /oy 0 . 


UU 


106176 • 00 


1344 . 00 


3808.00 


16934. 


00 


111014. 00 


986.00 


18186. 


00 


112896.00 


(896.00) 


3920.00 


■ 

14112. 


00 


92512. 00 


1568. 00 


15680. 


00 


94080. 00 


-0- 


(784.00) 


11693. 


00 


76653.00 


(2733.00) 


12992. 


00 


77952.00 


. \ 

(4032.00) 


(1344.00) 


9677. 


do 


63437.00 


(2957.00) 


10752. 


00 


6453 2.00 


(4032.00) 


(32760.00) 


39312. 


00 


257712.00 


(39312. 00) 


43680. 


00 


262080.00 


(43680.00) 


(12936.00) 


1-44547. 


00 


947587. 00 


(37027.00) 


160608. 


00 


96X648.00 


(53088.00) 


2500. 00 


-0- 




71600.00 


1400.00 


-0- 




72400.00 


600.00 


($10436.00) 


$144547. 


00 


$ 10 191-87 . 00 ($35 6 27 . 0 0 ) $16 0 6 0 8 . 0 0 10 5 6 04 8 . 0 0 ( $ 5 2 4 88 .00) 
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Schedule III-P. 



WESTERN HILLS 
COMPARISON OF TEACHERS' SALARIES 
TRADITIONAL AND EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1972 - 1973 



Column 



Tradi- 
tional 
Cost 



Present 
Sal a ry 



Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 



Raise 
15% 



Total 
Cost Of 
Teachers 



Regular Teachers 
English 
11.2 X 10,065 



Science 
10.8 X 10,065 
8.2+. 8=9x10065 

Social Studies 
10.8 X 10,065 
8. 2+. 8=9x10065 

Mathematics 
11.2 X 10,065 
8.4+. 8=9. 2x10065 

Languages 

5 X 10,065 
3.8+. 6=4. 2x10065 

Business 
1 X 10,065 
1+. 2=1 .2x10065 

Industrial Arts 
4 X 10,065 
3.4+. 5=3.9x10065 

Special Staff 
19.5 X 10, '065. 

Sub Total 

Fringe Benefits 

Total 



112728.00 







92598. 


00 


20130. 


00 


13889 


.00 


106487.00 


108702.. 


00 


90585. 


00 


18117. 


00 


13587 


.00 


104167.00 


108702. 


00 


90585. 


00 


18117. 


00 


13587 


.00 


104167.00 


112728. 


00 


92598. 


00 


20130. 


00 


13889 


.00 


106487.00 


50325. 


00 


42273. 


00 


8052. 


OO 


6340 


.00 


48613.00 


10065. 


00 


12078. 


00 


(2013,00) 


1811 


.00 


13889.00 


40260.00 


39254. 


00 


1006. 


00 


5888 


.00 


45142.00 


196267. 


00 


196267. 


00 


-0- 




. .29440 


.00 


225707.00 


739777. 


00 


656238. 


00 


83539. 


00 


98431 


.00 


764659.00 


63000. 


00 


55900. 


00 


7100.00 


-0- 




60400.00 


$802777. 


00 


$712138.- 


00 


$90639. 


00 


$98431 


.00 


$815059.00 
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Schedule III-B (Continued) 



ERiC 



Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 



8 



Raise 
18% 



Total 
Cost Of 
Teachers 



Saving 

Over 
Tradi - 
tional 



10 



11 



Raise 
201 



Total 
Cost Of 
Teachers 



12 



Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 



6241.00 16667.00 109265.00 3463.00 18520.00 111118.00 1610.00 



4535.00 16305.00 106890 



1812.00 18117.00 108702.00 -0- 



4535.00 16305.00 106890.00 1812.00 18117.00 108702.00 -0- 



6241.00 16667.00 109265.00 3463.00 18520.00 111118.00 1610.00 



1712.00 7609.00 49882.00 443.00 8455.00 50728.00 (403.00) 



(3824.00) 2174.00 14252.00 (4187.00) 24r5.00 14493.00 (4428.00) j 



(4882.00) 7066.00 46320.00 (6060.00) 
(29440.00) 35328.00 231595.00 (35328.00) 



7851.00 47105.00 (6845.00) j 

I 
I 

39253.00 235520.00 (39253.00) ' 



(14882.00) 118121. 00 ■774359.00 (34582. 00) 131248. 00 787486.00 (47709. 00) 

2600. 00 . -Or 61400.00 1-600.00- ^0- 61800.00 1200.00 

I 

($12 282. 0 0) $11 81 21. 00 $ 835759 . 00 ($3'29 82 . 00) $131248 . 0 0$ 8492 86 . 00 ($46509 . 00) ' 
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EXPLANATION OF SCHEDULES->rV-A AND IV>B 

Schedules IV-A and IV-B assume that the standard number 
of teachers will not be reduced under the CSY plan* The 
schedules indicate salary costs if these teachers are 
given 15, 18, or 20 percent raises for working 240 days. 
The schedule indicates that this plan does not result in 
a savings over the traditional school year and in fact 
shows increased costs. 

Since the same number of teachers would be employed 240 
days under this schedule as in the traditional school 
year, there would-be no savings in the teachers* salary 
account, the- -in-crease in the salary account would be 
equivalent to the 15-,. .18, or 20 percent increase as shown 
in the schedule • '.^ - 

This alternative aTlows for the greatest reduction in the 
teacher/pupil ratjo and would provide the most significant 
educational gains .\ 

Section II examines other costs of education* 



Schedule IV-A 



CRANSTON WEST 
COMPARISON OF TEACHERS' SALARIES 
TRADITIONAL AND EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1972 - 1973 



Column 



Tradi- 
tional 
Cost 



Raise 
151 



Total 
Cost 



Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 



Regular Teachers 
English 
12.6 X 11,200 



141120.00 



21168.00 



162288.00 



N/A 



Science 
9.2 X 11,200 



103040.00 



13456.00 



118496.00 



N/A 



Social Studies 
9.6 X 11,200 



107520.00 



16128.00 



123648.00 



N/A 



Mathematics 
10 X 11,200 



112000.00 



16800.00 



128800.00 



N/A 



Languages 
8.4 X 11,200 



94080.00 



14112.00 



108192.00 



N/A 



Business 
6.6 X 11,200 



73920.00 



11088.00 



85008.00 



N/A 



Industrial Arts 
5.4 X 11,200 



60480.00 



9072.00 



69552.00 



N/A 



Special Staff 
19.5 X 11,200 

Sub Total 

Fringe Benefits 

Total 



218400.00 



$910560.00 
73000.00 



32760.00 



251160.00 



$136584.00 $1047144.00 
-0- ., 79000.00 



N/A 

($136384.00) 
C 60 00. .00) 



$983560.00 $136584.00 $1126144.00 



1.08 



Schedule rV-A (Continued) 



5 6 7 8 9 10. 

Saving Saving 
Over Over 
Raise Total Tradi- Raise Total Tradi- 
181 Cost tional 201 Cost tional 

25402.00 166522.00 N/A 28224.00 169344.00 N/A 

18547.00 121587.00 N/A 20608.00 123648.00 N/A 

19354.00 126874.00. N/A 21504.00 129024.00 N/A 

ff 

20160.00 132160.00 N/A 22400.00 134400.00 N/A 

16934.00 111014.00 N/A 18816.00 112896.00 N/A 

13306.00 87226.00 N/A 14784.00 88704.00 N/A 

10886.00 71366.00 N/A 12096.00 72576.00 N/A 

39312. 00 257712:00 N/A 43680.00 262080.00 N/A 

$163901.00 $1074461.00 ($163901.00,)' $182112 .00 $1092672 . 00 ($182112 . 00) 

80000 . 00 (7000 . 00) . 81000.00 (8000. 00) 

$163901.00 $1154461.00 ($1','0901 . 00 $182112 .00 $1175672 .00 ($190112 . 00) 
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Schedule IV-B 



WESTERN HILLS 
COMPARISON OF TEACHERS' SALARIES 
TRADITIONAL AND EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1972 - 1973 



Column 



Science 

10.8 X 10,065 



Tradi- 
tional 
Cost 



Regular Teachers 

English 

11.2 X 10,065 



112728.00 



108702.00 



Raise 
151 



Total 
Cost 



16909.00 



129637.00 



16305.00 125000.00 



Saving 

Over 
Tradi- 
tional 



N/A 



N/A 



Social Studies 
10.8 X 10,065 



10870-2.00 



16305.00 125000.00 



N/A 



Mathematics 
11.2 X 10,065 



112728.00 



16909.00 129637.00 



N/A 



Languages 
5 X 10,065 



50325.00 



7548.00 



57873.00 



N/A 



Business 
1 X 10,065 



10065.00 



1510.00 



11575. 0 0. 



N/A 



Industrial Arts 
4 X 10,065 



40260.00 



6039.00 



46299.00 



N/A 



Special Staff 
19.5 X 10,065 

Sub Total 
Fringe Benefits 



196267.00 



29440.00 2257.07.00 



$739777.00 $110965.00 $850742.;00 
63000.00 68000.00 



N/A 

($110965.00) 
(5000.00) 



Total 



.$8 02777.0 0; 



$918742. 0„0 ($115965.00) 



no 



Schedule IV-B (Continued) 



S 6 7 8_ 9 10 

Saving Saving 

Over Over 

Raise Total Tradi- Raise Total Tradi- 

18^ Cost tional 20J Cost tional 

20291.00 133019.00 N/A 22546.00 135274.00 N/A 

19566.00 128268.00 N/A 21740.00 130442.00 N/A- 

19566.00 128268.00 N/A 21740.00 130442.00 N/A 

20291.00 133019.00 N/A 22546.00 135274.00 N/A 

9058.00 59383.00 N/A 10065.00' 60390.00 N/A 

1812..00 11877. 00 ' N/A 2013.00 12078;00 N/A 

7246.00 47506.00 N/A 8052.00 48312.00 N/A 

35328.00 251595.00 N/A 39253.00 235520 .00 N/A 

$133160.00 $872935.00 ($133160.00) $147955.00 $887732.00 ($147955.00) 

69000.00 (6000.00). 69600.00 (6600.00) 

$941935.00 ($139160.00) $957332.00 ($154555.00) 
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SECTION II 



The preceding schedule, Schedule V, located on page 
and the accompanying notes present costs for Cranston 
West and Western Hills for the 1972-1973 school year. 
Costs in this schedule are the costs of administering and 
maintaining such schools. Teachers' salaries and teachers' 
fringe benefits are not included here, but were discussed 
in the previous section of this report. 

NOTE 1 (Pagelie) 

The traditional school year costs for 1972-1973 represent 
an average increase of 7.5% above 1971-1972 costs. This 
increase will provide for higher administrative salaries 
and other increasing costs of administration due to the 
anticipated cost increases for 1972-1973. 

The allocation of central administration costs was based 
on the total number of students in the system, their average 
daily attendance, and an equalizing factor of 1.3, which 
was used because national statistics suggest this ratio of 
secondary school costs to elementary school costs. 

The extended school year at Cranston West and Western Hills 
will not increase costs in central administration, since ■ 
these employees are currently paid on an annual basis; 
however, some financial consideration should be given to 

administrators involved in the CSY plan. In 
addition, the clerical employees work only a six-hour day 
during the summer. Any additional increased work from the 
continuous school year could be absorbed by an eight-hour 
day in the summer months. 

NOTE 2 (Page 116) — 

This account includes school administrative and supervisory 
personnel costs, cost of textbooks, and other instructional 
materials, clerical salaries, and other supplies. It does 
not include costs of fringe benefits for employees. 

The 1972-1973 amounts are based on 1971-1972 costs and ad- 
justed for increased prices and an estimated 5.5% raise for 
clerical employees. The 1972-1973 textbook costs are in- 
cluded in this account as submitted to the School Committee. 

The increase caused by year-round operation is based on 
the need to pay . clerical workers for an additional seven 
weeks work. For this reason, a 20 percent increase in 
clerical salaries is included for year-round school opera- 
tions. There are no other major cost increases anticipated 
in this account .under the continuous school year. 
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NOTE 3 (Page 116) 



The traditional school year costs for 1972-1973 are based 
on 1971-1972 costs. Salaries were increased 5.5% in ar- 
riving at 1972-1973 figures. Other operating costs of the 
school plant were increased from 2% to 4% to allow for ris- 
ing prices in the 1972-1973 school year. 

The major portion of the Increased cost under -the continu- 
ous school year is attributed to the need to hire two ad- 
ditional custodians and one- addi tional matron at Cranston 
West. The Director of Buildings and Maintenance has indi- 
cated that additional employees will be needed to perform 
major custodial tasks during the continuous school year. 
These major tasks under the traditional school year could 
be performed during the summer months by regular person- 
nel. The new custodians and matron will also be required 
to fill in for custodians and matrons on vacation. 

NOTE 4 (Page 116) 

Maintenance costs for 1971-1972 were compiled for Cranston 
West and Western Hills by the plant engineer's office. 
These costs were then raised by anticipated 8% for 1972- 
1973 because of the increased cost for plumbing, carpentry, 
and electrical work. 



NO TE 5 (Page 116) 

The traditional school year costs for 1972-1973 are as- 
sumed to be 5% higher than 1971-1972 costs. This in- 
creai>e will allow for higher Blue Cross rates and pension 
conti/*.ibu tions . 

The allocation of total fixed charges was based on the num- 
ber of students in the system and the number of students 
in^Cranston West and Western Hills. 

The increaiied cost under an extended school year results 
from fringe benefits for new employees needed in the cus- 
todial operation of the schools under an extended year. 

It must be emphasized that teachers' retirement fund, sur- 
vivors' benefits, and Blue Cross costs are not included in 
the account. For comparison purposes, such costs are al- 
ready included in the teachers' salary accouixt. 
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NOTE 6 (Page 116) 



The account includes student health care, cafeteria opera- 
tion, and sports activities. The increase in this account 
for the continuous school year is caused by increased 
health costs. The cafeteria operation is self-supporting; 
costs for sports activities should not increase materially 
under a continuous school year. 

NOTE 7 (Page 116) 

The traditional school year costs for 1971-1972 were in- 
creased 6% for bus drivers' salaries and 3% for other bus 
costs. These increased amounts were used for projecting 
1972-1973 transportation costs. 

The allocation of total transportation was based on the 
total miles the buses traveled per day in relation to the 
bus miles traveled per day for the two schools under con- 
sideration. Once this ratio was established (approximately 
3 to 1), the total cost of bus transportation was pro-rated. 
This cost amounts to approximately 63 cents per mile ex- 
cluding special education bus transportation. 

NOTE 8 (Page 116) 

1972-1973 capital outlays are based on 1971-1972 and were 
increased 5% for rising prices. 

The continuous school year should not increase the need 
for additional school equipment. It will make greater use 
on a 12-month basis of the. idle equipment and other re- 
sources. 

The bus costs for Cranston High School West and Western 
Hills were then determined by adding the number of students 
in each school riding the buses. 

The continuous school year bus costs were determined by 
assuming that the buses would travel Z0% fewer miles each 
day, but for 240 days rather than 180 days. 

505 miles a day for i$0 days = 90,900 

505 miles reduced by 20% = 400 miles a day 

/. 400 miles a day for 240 days = 96,000 mi:les 

DIFFERENCE = 5,100 
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NOTE 9 (Page 116) 



Air conuitloning costs included in this study are based 
upon estimates made by William N. Harris, Inc., contrac- 
tors. This firm was asked to give estimates for air con- 
ditioning rooms independent of one another by the use of 
individual units as well as central air conditioning. 
The individual unit costs were utilized in Schedule V due 
to the substantial savings in the estimate over central 
air conditioning. The units, completely installed, would 
cost $1,200 per classroom. Electrical costs would be $54 
per classroom for a 90-day season. In Cranston West, 52 
classrooms would be air conditioned. In Western Hills, 
46 classrooms would be air conditioned. Stairwells, cor- 
ridors, storage rooms, industrial art classrooms, cafe- 
terias, libraries, and gyms are not included in the total 
air conditioning estimate. 

An additional firm, Frank N. Zaino and Associates, Inc., 
submitted an estimate based solely on central air con- 
ditioning of Cranston High School West and Western Hills. 
The estimate is: 

CRANSTON HIGH SCHOOL WEST 

Rooftop Uni ta ry 
Total Building Cooling $480,000 $800,000 



Building - not including shops, 
home economics, gyms, art, and 
plant, cafeteria, kitchen 



300,000 500,000 



WESTERN HILLS JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
$4'00,000 
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SECTION III 

Schedule VI combines the costs developed in Schedule V and 
those teacher salary costs analyzed in Schedules II through 
IV. This schedule^giv^s ihe cost of education in Cranston 
We£i__aji£L,W£s.tjer.n_H-i Us -_f.or_±he J:radj_tional ^d_ co.nti nuous ■ 
year _^it include,s cost of t^&-cft4rs as well as" cost of " 
maii^^a->t^ng and'^dp^ieati ng a'fJftytital pttntiyib-Ai'l 

The three different assumptions explained ear'Tfer in Sched- 
ules II through IV are the basis for the total cost in this 
schedule. The Roman numerals on the left side of this sched4 
tyli<»itf3^fer toOth^et^^'liree diiPier?^ht ways of -c.Q^^Uti ng teadhef s.-I- 
salaries. 



art I-A and Chart I-B present, in bar graph form,- .tb6}..fcoSt 
>kdw tradfelfit^M-aad CQ>giitL48us._scho8j-.:xt.S^^ Cranstdn. I 



Chart 

West .and Western Hills. 

These charts grapnicai ly pTF?errt"thie co?ts— 3ev«Toped in 
Schedule VI 



-5?-ri^??±t^ .^AcO^S^ii 0.c?..44,\.i,; 



-3i.r s_ 



• X4. 



-r- . - nl ; .jr; . 



-His 



erJc 
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Schedule VI 



SCHEDULE OF SALARY AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL COSTS 
FOR CRANSTON WEST AND WESTERN HILLS 
FOR THE YEAR 1972 - 1^73 



CRANSTON WEST 



Cost other 
than Instruc- 
tors* Salaries 

Teachers' Sala- 
ries Schedules 
II-A. U-B 

Total 



Traditional 
Cost 



4^5,377 



45.15 
Present 
Salary 



576,410 



810.800 



45-15 
15% Raise 



45-15 
lt>S^ Raise 



576,410 576,410 



921.919 945.264 



$1,468.937 $1.387.210 ^1.498.329 U. 521.674 



Cost other 
than Instruc- 
tors* Salaries 

Teachers* "Sala- 
ries Schedules 
III-A, III-B 

Total 



485,377 



9^^,560 



576,410 



868.140 



576,410 576,410 



993.996 1,019,187 



4a.468. 937 -^1.444.550 $l,57i^itfi6 il*525*522 



Cost other 
than IhstJruc- 
tors* Salaries 

Teachers* Sala- 
ries Schedules 
IV-A, IV-B 

Total 



485,377 



,.^8^,^60 



576,ao 



576,410 576,410 



983.560 1.126.114 1.1^ 
^■i.'i^Q.QVb SI. 70?, ^54 ^1.710.671 



ERIC 
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Schedule VI (Continued) 



•/LSTERN HILLS 



^TFTTB ■ — 

45-lp Traditional Present 45-15 45-15 45-15 

2ff/h Raise Cost . . Salary l^j Raise 1B% Raise 2(j% Raise 



576,410 407,630 484,003 4^4,003 4^4,003 



4^4,003 



960,^60 g02,777 - 665.256 761.302 730.490 793.349 

Cl, 537,270 4-1,210,467 tl, 149, 261 $1,245,305 ^.1.264.493 U, 277. 352 



576,410 407,630 



434,003 434,003 434,003 434,003 



. 1,036,043 302,777 712.133 315.059 335.759 349.236 

41,612.453 ^•1.210./.07 ei. 196. 141 £1.299.062 fcl.llQ.762 ^1.33-^.2fiQ 



576,410 407,630 434,003 434,003 434,003 434,003 



^»^73t672 302,777 302.777 913.742 941.935 957.332 

■ vl|7^0t0 . 32 $1,210,407 $1,236.730 $1.402.745 $1.425.933 $1.441.335 
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EXPLANATION OF "NEW SCHOOL" SCHEDULES 



The City of Cranston has in its long-range forecast a new 
6.1 million dollar secondary school. This school would 
be for 1,000 students who would come from the area ser- 
viced by Cranston West and Western Hills. It is postulated 
that half of the students would be in grades 7 through 9 and 
half in grades 10 through 12. 

It is assumed that such a school will have to be built in 
the 1976-1977 school ye$ir if a continuous school year is 
nat adopted by that time. It is further assumed that con- 
struction of such a school will be delayed until there 
are significant population increases beyond the present 
predictions. 

The average cost per year for these bonds would be ap- 
proximately $342,000. If the above assumptions are cor- 
rect, the City of Cranston could save a substantial amount 
with a continuous school year. Schedule VII shows the 
bond cost each year for twenty years. 
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Schedule VII 





COST OF PROPOSED NEW 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 






FOR THE CITY OF 


CRANSTON 






To Be Build In 1976-77 For $5,100,000 
6% Bonds To Be Retired Over 20 Years 




YEAR 


rKl NL 1 rAL 


CV TNT PRC CT 


TOTAL COST 


1976 


t one nnn nn 


fsfifi nnn nn 


$671 ,000.00 


1977 


one f\f\fv n n 


7nn nn 


652,700.00 


1978 


one nnn nn 


ooq Ann nn 


634,400.00 


1979 


one nnn nn 
oUd»UUU,UU 


oil inn nn 

0 11,1 UU . UU 


616,100.00 


1980 


one nnn nn 
oU D 9 UUU • UU 


909 Rnn nn 

C7b,OUU. UU 


597,800.00 


1981 


one nnn nn 
OKjp tUUU • UU 


77A «inn nn 

£/*r,i}UU. UU 


579,500.00 


1982 


one nnn n n 
oUb »UUU • UU 


9i;fi 9nn nn 

C30,ft*UU. UU 


561 ,200.00 


1983 


one nnn nn 
oU b »UUU • UU 


907 qnn nn 

uOi ,7UU.UU 


542,900.00 


1984" 


one nnn nn 
oUb»UUU* UU 


91Q finn nn 

& 1 7 , DUU . UU 


524,600.00 


1985 


one nnn nn 
oU b » UUU • UU 


9m ^nn nn 

(.Ul,vUU.UU 


506,300.00. 


1986 


one n nn n n 
oUb » UUU • UU 


ift^ nfii'i nn 

IO<},UUU.UU 


488,000.00 


1987 


. 305,000. 00 


1 64, 7U0 . UU 


469 ,700.00 


1988 


305,000.00 


146,400.00 


451 ,400.00' 


1989 


305,000.00 


128,100.00 


433,100.00 


1990 


305,000.00 


109,800.00 


414,800.00 


1991 


305,000.00 


91,500.00 


396,500.00 


1992 


305,000.00 


73,200.00 


378,2.00.00 


1993 


305,000.00 


54,900.00 


359,9U0;00 


1994 


305,000.00 


36 i 600. 00 


341 ,600.00 


1995 


305.000.00 


18,300.00 


323,300.00 



$6,100,000.00 
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Schedule VII (Continued) 



30% 






STATE SHARE 


NET COST 


BALANCE 


$201 ,300.00 


$467,700.00 


tfi inn nnn on 

<pu , lUU ,UUU.Vl/ 

5,795,000.00 


195,810.00 


456,890.00 


5,490,000.00 


190,320.00 


444,080.00 


5,185,000.00 


184,830.00 


431 ,270.00 


4,880,000.00 


1/9,340.00 


418,460.00 


4,575,000.00 


173,850.00 


405,650.00 


4,270,000.00 


168,360.00 


393,840.00 


3,965,000.00 


162,870.00 


380,030.00 


3,660,000.00 


157,380,00 


367,220.00 


3,355,000.00 


151 ,890.00 


354,410.00 


3,050,000.00 


146,400.00 


341 ,600.00 


2,747,000.00 


140,910.00 


328,790.00 


2,440,000.00 


135,420.00 


315,980.00 


2,135,000.00 


129,930.00 


303,170.00 


1 ,830,000.00 


124,440.00 


290,360.00 


1 ,525i000.00 


118,950.00 


277,550.00 


1 ,220,000.00 


113,460.00 


264,740.00 


915,000.00 


107,970.00 


251 ,930.00 


610,000.00 


102,480.00 


239,120.00 


305,000.00 


96,990.00 


226,310.00 


-0- 
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COST COMPARISON - PER PUPIL BASIS 



To examine the cost of a traditional school year as com- 
pared to a CSY, the staff felt that some research of the 
traditional school year on per-pupil basis would add in- 
sights to the total budget analysis. National and regional 
data found in the January, 1972 issue of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
was used. 



The average per pupil cost in the City of Cranston is 
$ 888.15 . The national average is $ 805.35 while school 
systems in New England regions are spending approximately 
$752 per pupil. This average pertains to all students, 
elernentary as well as secondary; however, secondary edu- 
cation has proven more costly than elementary education. 
Nationally a 1.3 adjustment factor is used to derive the 
secondary pupil cost. This would indicate that Cranston 
High School West and Western Hills should be spending ap- 
proximately $ 1 154 . The study indicates an actual per-pupil 
cost for Cranston High School West of $ 1 124.64 and Western 
Hills $ 928. 59 . i 

The following schedule compares the per-pupil cost by 
various segments of the budget. National, regional and 
Cranston figures are used in order to provide a common 
basis for comparison. Only those cost segments which could 
be compared, due to available data, are included in Sched- 
ule VIII. 

The reader .should be aware that some limitations may be 
encountered. Siipflar costs may be included under different 
segments of a budget for one. community and in another seg- 
ment of the budget for another community. An example is 
Fixed Charges which in the national report was included 
under the Instruction Account but in the Cranston budget is 
by itself. 



.f" 
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Schedule VIII 



COMPARISON OF OPERATING COST 
Average Cost Per Pupil 

71-72 71-72 71-72 71-72 

ITEM NATIONAL *REGIONAL CHSW WESTERN HILLS 



Administration 


$ 26 


.27 


$ 23.06 


$ 32 


.50 


$ 32. 


50 


Classroom Teachers 


535 


.40 


587.67 


700 


.58 


569. 


52 


Operation 


60 


.20 


64.05 


100 


.28 


78. 


46 


Maintenance 


19 


.91 


17.30 


17 


.43 


6. 


99 


Fixed Charges 


54 


.36 


51.05 


76 


.31 


68. 


31 


Transportati on 


31 


.83 




18 


.46 


28. 


69 


Capital Outlay 


15 


.41 




6 


.95 


6. 


33 



♦Includes: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Connecti cut 
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SUMMARY 



The data which is reported in this section will reveal 
to the reader insights regarding traditional school 
year costs, continuous school year costs and the com- 
parison of one to the other. In essence, no all-inclusive 
set of conclusions is set down in this report. The data 
should be reviewed as educational and financial needs 
evolve. Since the variables in this cost research are 
far reaching, the reader must be cautioned that the infor- 
mation found here should be used for direction and refer- 
ence purposes. 



The following are some basic premises which are of sig- 
nificance to the study: 



A gain in teaching days in a CSY Plan 
costs significantly less than in a 
traditional pi an . 



The costs of decreasing the teacher-pupil 
ratio in a CSY Plan is significantly less 
than in a traditional plan. 



• Any decrease in costs realized in a CSY 
Plan over a traditional plan, which is 
appropriate for C.H.S.W. and Western Hills, 
can be projected proportionately on a 
city-wide Dasis. 



Savings which may not occur, i.e. transportation, 
.on a partially implemented CSY Plan would de- 
velop on a city-wide plan. 



Costs projected in this section are for a 
12-month period. An implementation commencing 
after July, 1972, would have to be pro-rated.' 
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Any percentage increase gained in teacher 
time in a CSY Plan will cost less than the 
equivalent time gained through the hiring 
of additional teachers in a traditional 
school year. 



Operational costs of the school plant 
during summer months will not significantly 
increase. 



Gain in space for instructional purposes 
could be realized without proportionate 
increases in rental or new construction cost. 



X 

PROJECT PACESETTER AND THE FUTURE 



During the latter part of February, 1972, the Fourth National 
Conference of Year-Round Schools convened in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. The response and participation were well beyond the 
expectations of the hosts the San Diego County School De- 
partment. Last year, approximately 400 school administrators, 
school board members, and others interested in Year-Round 
Schools attended the Conference. This year more than 1,100 
people were in attendance, and it was estimated that 200-300 
applications were rejected due to lack of space. 

The number of school districts presently studying plans for 
year-round schools has grown well beyond the wildest predic- 
tions of most observers. More importantly, the number of 
school districts committed to the idea, or presently operatinq 
one form or another of the plan, is rising constantly. 

This growing interest in year-round schools can be attributed 
to several forces and concerns. Under the present demands for 
accountability, educators are responding with answers designed 
to provide economy, efficiency, and improved education. Year- 
round school plans offer impressive possibilities, but unfor- 
tunately there is at this time little data substantiating the 
successes or failures of existing year-round plans. 

The Project Pacesetter Report has examined the many facets of 
year-round school operation and the impact that this would have 
on a system and a community. Before a detailed study of costs, 
curriculum, and public opinion could be assembled, the Cranston 
bchool Department was required to select a particular plan. 
The Quardicycle Plan was chosen as the appropriate plan for 

study. rr r k 

No plan can meet every need of a school district. Modifica- 
tions, adjustments, and alternatives must be brought about 
through the use of an original model before a satisfactory 
plan can be adapted to any community. Project Pacesetter 
Should not be an exception to this philosophy. What has been 
proposed as the Quadricycle mandated program for the western 
portion of the City of Cranston, may not be the best answer. 
What may be needed are variations or other alternatives of the 
p 1 an.. 

Many members from all segments of the Cranston community have 
expressed a desire to support some form of continuous school 
year in our system. Suggested were a volunteer quadricycle, a 
volunteer four-quarter plan, and a trimester plan. The pre- 
dominant concern of all interested parties is that students, 
parents, and teachers have the option of becoming involved in 
any continuous school year program. 
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Total acceptance or total abandonment of a year-round plan is 
neither realistic nor desirable. Better educational offerings 
and more v^lue per tax dollar are issues which will continu- 
ously motivate school officials to study the educational and 
financial advantages inherent in tHe concept of year-round 
schools. Efforts to refine and adopt any suggested model 
should always be exerted by foi^ward looking communities. 

In summary, one must conclude that year-round school calendars 
which were once considered impractical or unfeasible will be 
widespread in 'the near future. The possibility of conducting 
year-round schools should be considered frequently with care 
and objectivity* 

Presently, our community is in the position to answer any of 
the questions listed below: 

• Should we endorse the, mandated program as proposed? 

• Should we further refine a mandated program? 

• Should we offer a voluntary program intended for the use 
of those pupils seeking enrichment courses, remedial 
attention, or early graduation? 

• Should we implement a pilot program comprised of volun- 
teers? 

• Should we abandon the concept at this time? 

The Director of Project Pacesetter suggests that the following 
steps be considered for the future: 

• Since the State Department of Education^ has expressed a 
desire to refund a year-round school study and irnplemen- 
tation, we should immediately submit an application for a 
continuation grant to the Title III Office. This grant 
to be in accordance with the directions of the Cranston 
School Committee. 

• That the Cranst.^n School Department con;in*nue to study 
year-round schoal plans with the intent of expanding or 
refining an acceptable program. 

• That a year-round school study committee composed of edu- 
cators and the" community leader continue to investigate 
all aspects of year-round schools. 

• That curriculum revision as is presently occurring, be an 
ongoing effort. 

• That the cost analysis study be updated periodically as 
population trends, building needs, and new community 
g^als evolve. 
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Perhaps we should be concerned with what appears to be 
inevitable. The March issue of the PTA MAGAZINE projects 
clearly the future of year-round schools when it concludes 
"...in spite of limitations, the all year school does 
appear to be an idea whose time has come. It deserves the 
most serious study and trial." 
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